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To the President and Members 
The Board of Education 
Newark, New Jersey 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Herewith is transmitted to your honorable body The 
Report of the Board of Education for the school years 1944- 
1945 and 1945-1946. The interim since the publication of 
the last Board report in December 1944 marks a period which 
will be of momentous historical import, not only in the 
annals of our own country but in the pages of world history 
as well. In those two years, we witnessed the culmination of 
World War II with victory for the United States and her 
allies and saw America and the rest of the world striving for 
readjustment and for a lasting peace through a world-union 
of nations. 


How have the schools of Newark carried on during this 
exciting and critical period? This report attempts to present 
some of the high lights and pertinent data of the school system 
as it strove to serve its most precious possession—the 58,000 
children of the community. The Board of Education had to 
face during this period many new and serious problems—the 
increased cost of living, school finance in the light of no State 
aid, recruitment of personnel in a period of teacher shortage, 
replacement of experienced key personnel lost by retirement, 
and educational provision for the returning veteran. It 
should be noted, however, that while school systems through- 
out the country had to lower teacher standards to supply 
classroom personnel, the Newark schools kept their raised — 
qualifications and were able to recruit qualified substitutes 
up to the present. 


The entire report was prepared by the Central Office 
staft of the Superintendent, assisted by the Secretary, under 
the editorial direction of Dr. Donald W. Campbell, Director 
of Reference and Research. 


Respectfully submitted 
JoHN S. HERRON 


Superintendent of Schools 
October, 1946 
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CHRONOLOGY 


The Report of the Board of Education published in 
December 1944 devoted a chapter to the chronological 
listing of events which occurred during the period September 
1927, the date of the last published report, to June 1943. 
The following chronological list of high lights is given to 
make possible a quick survey of happenings of significance 
in and relating to the Newark schools from July 1943 to 
July 1946. 


1943 Postwar school building program initiated. First 
report of Principals’ Committee appointed by the 
Superintendent recommended the erection of six new 
schools with Dayton Street School to receive primary 


consideration. 
Day. tonsotreetr schools ac Elementary 
bouthwesternymlichns © ecm sis Senior High 
Northern Section High................ Senior High 
TronbOuUndsScclionwmeete: = aoe tm Junior High 


Occupational School for Boys......South 
Occupational School for Girls... North 


Adult schools organized in the Weequahic High 
School and Chancellor Avenue School for the 
Weequahic Section, and in the Elliott Street School 
for the North Newark Section. 


Four community canning centers operated in Summer 
Avenue School, Weequahic High School, Wilson Ave- 
nue School, and Ivy Street School. One-sixth of the 
foods canned was given to school cafeterias for school 
use. 


Newark Course of Study in Vocational Guidance, for 
use in all ninth year classes of the junior and senior 
high schools, approved and introduced for first time 
on a city-wide basis. 


Amendments to the Regulations for the Government 
of the Schools, pertaining to deductions from teachers’ 
salaries for absences, approved. 


a fs 
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“Back-to-School” program approved. Superintendent 
authorized by the Board to extend the hours of school 
for the junior and senior high day schools and the 
Barringer Evening High School when, in his judg- 
ment, the best interests of employed students would 
be served. 


The publishing in the local press of eligibility lists of 
teachers immediately after results of examinations are 
obtained, approved. 


Federal Works Agency offer to contribute the sum of 
$62,523 for the maintenance and operation of Child 
Care Facilities accepted by Board of Education. 


With the co-operation of the New Jersey Good Will 
Commission, the Essex County Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and the Intercultural Committee of 
Newark, the Superintendent proposed a planned pro- 
gram aimed to break down religious and racial preju- 
dices wherever they appear. This proposal, together 
with the main features of a program involving the 
preparation of curriculum syllabi for use in the upper 
elementary grades, approved. 


The adjustment of junior high school teacher salaries 
to provide that all such teachers holding Newark senior 
high school and Newark junior high school licenses, 
and those at the junior high school maximum of 
$4,000, be placed on the senior high school salary 
schedule and be advanced one step on the junior high 
school schedule before such transfer, approved by the 
Board of Education. Similar provision made for 
elementary school license holders employed ten years 
in junior high schools. | 


Department of Personnel established in accordance 
with recommendations of the Newark School Survey, 
July 1. 

Burnet Street and Robert Treat Elementary Schools 


changed from platoon to non-platoon type of organi- 
zation, September 1. 
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Lease executed between the Board of Education and 
the City of Newark for the rental of Belmont Avenue 
School building for temporary housing of families 
evicted from homes pronounced uninhabitable. 


Athletic centers at Weequahic High and West Side 
High Schools opened from 7:00 p. m. to 11:00 p. m. 
to provide athletic and recreational activities for 
working youth. 


Supervisor of Child Care Centers appointed October 
14, under same provisions and regulations established 
by the Board of Education for all personnel appointed 
to the Child Care Program subsidized by the Federal 


Government. 


Policy established permitting one teacher from each 
school to attend the State Conference of Parent- 
Teacher Associations for one day annually, with pro- 
vision for a substitute. 


Child Care Center fees reduced with financial obliga- 
tion for the payment of the differential costs assumed 


by Federal Works Agency. 


Application filed with Federal Communications Com- 
mission for the future establishment and construction 
of a Non-Commercial Educational Broadcasting 
Station for service to the citizens of the community. 


Plan for reorganization of the Board of Examiners, 
to include teacher representation, approved. 


Board of Education assumed operation of the recrea- 
tion program for neighborhood children conducted 
by the Newark Housing Authority, salaries to be paid 
by said Authority. 


Three conferences of Newark teachers, sponsored by 
the Board of Education and supported by the New 
Jersey Good Will Commission, the Essex County Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, and the Intercultural 
Committee of Newark, held for the purpose of pro- 
moting good will and understanding. 
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Home for Undernourished Children at Summit added 
to list of Board approved institutions carrying on an 
approved educational program for Newark children 
in need of extended care. 


Immunization against diphtheria and subsequent 
Schick testing made a prerequisite to school enroll- 
ment on the part of all pupils, irrespective of age or 
grade, in lieu of evidence of successful immunization. 
Beginning February 1, all pupils in the schools, under 
the age of ten years, to be immunized against diph- 
theria and subsequently Schick tested, in lieu of 
evidence of successful immunization. 


Thomas F. McHugh appointed Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, February 1. 


Barringer High School Annex (Webster Street School 
building) discontinued and facilities transferred to 
main building, February 1. 


Newark teachers, who by virtue of their service in the 
armed forces of the United States are prevented from 
taking examinations for which they are eligible for 
positions within the school system, to be given special 
examinations as soon as practicable upon their return 
to civilian life. 


Name of Weequahic High School Playfield changed 
to William M. Untermann Playfield. 


Center for the teaching of the hard of hearing estab- 
lished at Chancellor Avenue School, March 6. 


Salary bonus of $100 provided for employees receiving 
less than $5,000 in 1943-1944, 


Arts Workshop established in the Lawrence Street 
building. 


Elementary school Curriculum Committees 
appointed. 
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Board of Education resolution, decrying the inequity 
and unfairness of property tax as a means of school 
support, sent to the Governor of New Jersey, to 
members of the State Legislature, and to other Boards 
of Education. 


Essex County Isolation Hospital at Belleville added 
to list of Board approved institutions carrying on an 
approved educational program for Newark children 
in need of extended care. 


Positions of Assistant Supervisor of Penmanship and 


Dean of Girls abolished, June 30. 


Department of Guidance established in accordance 
with recommendations of the Newark School Survey, 
July 1. 


Salary schedule for School Cafeteria Workers revised. 


Resolution adopted placing duties of the Business 
Manager under the supervision and control of the 
Superintendent of Schools to the extent permitted 
by law. 


Position of Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Charge of Business Administration created, with 
responsibility for administering the former Depart- 
ment of Business. 


Charles H. Gleason, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, retired July 7. 


Albion U. Jenkins appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, July 7. 


Inauguration of a Wartime Summer Program of 
Recreation authorized. 


Offer accepted from the Federal Works Agency to 
aid in maintaining and operating recreational facilities 
for the period July 6 through August 25, in the 
amount of $36,817 or such lesser sum as may be 
sufficient to meet the project requirement. 
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Citation awarded to Newark Public Schools by the 
United States Treasury Department for the sale of 
War Stamps and Bonds totaling $2,185,538.35 for 
the year. 


Wilson Avenue and Hawkins Street Schools changed 
from platoon to non-platoon type of organization, 
September 1. 


Proposal adopted that the number of Attendance 
Officers be permanently reduced and that a Placement 
Counselor be appointed within the Department of 
Guidance and assigned to the Bureau of Attendance 
to pass upon all applications for working papers and 
to counsel applicants before issuance of said certifi- 
cates. 


Cephas I. Shirley, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
for five years, and Business Manager for twenty-five 
years, retired July 1. 


Dr. Joseph H. Schotland appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Charge of Business Administra- 
tion, September 1. 


“Coaching” or “Preparation” classes established for 
adults in Barringer Evening High School with the 
principal empowered to issue an evening school 
diploma to those students meeting the standards. 
This authorization given in response to requests from 
adults wishing to attend evening high school but not 
having an elementary school diploma or the founda- 
tions of knowledge usually required by pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grade levels. 


Placement Counselor appointed to the Department of 
Guidance, October 1. 


Application made to the Department of Economic 
Development of the State of New Jersey for the 
allocation of funds for the preparation of detailed 
plans and specifications of the following local public 
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works and improvements: 


Dayton Street School (elementary) 
Southwestern High School 

New Barringer High School 

Ironbound Junior High School 

Boys’ Occupational School 

Girls’ Occupational School 

Rehabilitation of existing obsolescent schools 


Two general committees, one for secondary schools 
and the other for elementary schools, appointed by the 
Superintendent to plan an educational program for 
the development of good will and understanding. 


Our Schools and Curriculum, a guide to improvement 
of instruction for elementary schools, published and 
distributed in October. 


Contributions to the United War and Community 
Chest from teachers and pupils of Newark schools, 
employees of Board of Education, and County Voca- 
tional Schools totaled $60,622.04, exceeding the 
$60,000 quota set for the public schools. 


Bonus approved, as an emergency measure, for 
Newark high school coaches and band directors. 


Six teachers assigned as counselors in secondary 
schools, November 29. 


School architect within the Department of Business 
Administration appointed on temporary basis from 
December 1. 


In conjunction with the Newark War Price and 
Ration Board, high school pupils serviced and 
addressed 48,000 “A” ration books for distribution of 
gasoline to residents of Newark. 


Ruling granting 20-year sabbatical furloughs amended 
to permit such furloughs to date from the February 
term as well as the September term for teachers having 
30 years of service. For the school years 1944-1945 


1945 


THE VETERAN TAKES ADVANTAGE OF TECHNICAL TRAINING 


and 1945-1946, such furloughs to be for a half year 
only. 


Ten-year sabbatical furloughs for study and observa- 
tion temporarily suspended. 


Appropriation of $56,500 granted by the Board of 
School Estimate for the purchase, repair, and improve- 
ment of land for a public playground to service Miller 
Street School area. 


Ann Street School changed from platoon to non-_ 
platoon type of organization, February 1. 


Tenure status of substitute teachers clarified by State 
Board of Education. 


Newark Public School of Fine and Industrial Art 
added to list of State approved institutions eligible to 
participate in the program of education for veterans. 


First of a series of Career Day Conferences as part of 
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the vocational guidance program for high school 
students held at Barringer High School. 


Newark Schools Radio Committee appointed to plan 
for radio education in schools. 


Resolution adopted by Board of Education and sent to 
American Delegation of the United Nations Confer- 
ence at San Francisco, California, urging that the 
United Nations agree to use efforts to direct their 
respective educational systems to develop mutual 
understanding and good will, and that the United 
Nations agree to explore the desirability of including 
an international agency to deal with international 
problems of education. 


War Production Training Program terminated, May 
31. Approximately 9,000 men and women trained 
under this program at Central High and East Side 
High Schools since July 1940. 


1944-1945 salary bonus approved by Board of Educa- 
tion for employees receiving less than $5,000 annually. 
Provision made for bonus of $250 for salaries under 
$2,000; $200 for salaries of $2,000 to $2,500; and 
$150 for salaries of $2,500 to $5,000. 


New salary schedule for substitute teachers approved. 


Rules of the Board amended to provide that one year 
additional military furlough be granted to discharged 
veterans who, upon discharge, apply for such addi- 
tional year for the purpose of education and training 
under public grants to veterans accorded by Federal 
legislation. 


School air raid warning system operated by the 
Bureau of Attendance since December 1941 for all 
public and all non-public schools in the city discon- 
tinued on instruction of the Newark Defense Council. 


Radio Broadcast Construction Permit for a Frequency 
Modulation Transmitting Station issued to the Board 
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of Education by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, June 12. 


Essex Mountain Sanatorium at Verona added to list 
of Board approved institutions carrying on an 
approved educational program for Newark children 
in need of extended care. 


Federal aid for Recreation facilities discontinued, 
June 30. 


Alfred H. Krick, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
retired July 1. 


Carl Herrmann, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Board 
of Education and Budget Director, retired July 1 


Alan Johnson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
retired July 1. 


Michael R. McGreal appointed Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, July 1. 


Sale of war stamps and bonds in Newark schools from 
September 1944 to June 1945 amounted to 
$2,389,268.69. 


Schools operating on wartime opening and closing 
hours returned to regular school hours, September 1. 


Franklin, Lafayette Street, and South Seventeenth 
Street Schools changed Hagia platoon to non- “platoon 
type of organization, September 1. 


““Newark-Goes-to-School”’ series of public relations 
broadcasts initiated over Station WAAT, September 8. 


Center for the teaching of the hard-of-hearing estab- 
lished at Franklin School, September 10. 


The Newark Public Schools became a co-operating 
member of the Intergroup Education Project of the 
American Council on Education. 


Organization of a Division of Repairs and Mainte- 
nance and a Division of Operation in the Department 
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1946 


of Business, in accordance with recommendations set 
forth by the Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Business Administration, approved. 


Sum of $31,279.62 allocated by Department of Eco- 
nomic Development for use in postwar school 
planning. 


Policy governing the attendance of principals and 
teachers at parent-teacher conferences and conven- 
tions held on school days, clarified. 


Arnold M. Hess appointed Secretary of the Board of 
Education, November 1. 


Harry Kling appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Board of Education, November 1. 


Title of Assistant to Principal in high schools changed 
to that of Vice-Principal. 


Field Administrator of Newark School Stadium 
appointed, November 1. 


Authorization granted for the drawing of plans for 
the proposed Southwestern High School and Boys’ 
Occupational School. 


The name of Department of Library and Visual Aids 
changed to Department of Libraries, Visual Aids, and 
Radio, January 1. 


Salary adjustment of $200 approved for Civil Service 
personnel retroactive to July 1, 1945. 


Single-Salary Schedule recognizing training and years 
of experience adopted, effective July 1. The schedule 
is to apply to all classroom teachers, librarians, coun- 
selors, visiting teachers, and psychologists, excepting 
those secondary teachers employed prior to July 1, 
1946. The last named group will remain on the sec- 
ondary schedule operating in 1945-1946 until they 
shall elect to transfer to the single-salary schedule. 


NEWARK SCHOOLS CO-OPERATE IN TELEVISION EXPERIMENT 
WITH L. BAMBERGER AND COMPANY 


Adoption of salary-adjustment increase and bonuses 
to apply to the 1945-1946 salaries. Salaries of all per- 
sonnel increased by $200 to $250, excepting secondary 
school personnel on the $4,600 maximum, this group 
to receive a bonus of $200. Provision made for super- 
visory and administrative personnel on maximum 
1945-1946 to receive an additional salary adjustment 
effective July 1, 1946. 


Job analysis of Civil Service positions of Board of 
Education by the Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, Illinois, authorized. 


Federal aid for support of Child Care Centers dis- 
continued February 28. Program continued by Board 
of Education until June 30. 


Central Radio Workshop established in Lawrence 
Street building. 
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Board of Education meetings changed from last 
Wednesday morning of each month to fourth Tuesday 
evening of each month, effective March meeting. 


Publication of Language Arts Program, Kindergarten 
and Grades 1, 2, 3 and Language Arts Program, 
Grades 4, 5, 6 prepared by Curriculum Committee 
and distributed to schools. 


Betty Bachrach Home of the Borough of Longport 
added to the list of Board approved institutions 
carrying on an approved educational program for 
Newark children in need of extended care. 


Former Belmont Avenue School sold. 


Newark schools experiment with television through 
courtesy of L. Bamberger and Company. 


Provision made for summer sessions for veterans— 
day and evening classes at Barringer Evening High 
School, and day classes at the Newark School of Fine 
and Industrial Art. 


Compensation for elementary school and secondary 
school substitute teachers assigned on a monthly basis, 
equalized to become $170 per month, effective July 1. 


Provision made to grant veterans who held places on 
official secondary eligibility teaching lists, and whose 
names were reached for appointment while in the 
armed forces, appointments to which they are entitled 
where vacancies in their fields exist, with beginning 
salaries computed in terms of Salary Schedule V, plus 
the approved salary credit for years of war service. 


Urban League Award for 1945 given jointly to the 
Newark Public Schools and the Newark Public 
Library for eminent work in fostering the neighborly 
spirit and cutting down prejudices. 


Provision made for three Child Care Centers to con- 
tinue for a three-month period ending September 30. 
All other centers discontinued. 


NEWARK SCHOOLS IN WAR AND PEACE 


eee 


PRACTICAL TRAINING IN CHILD CARE 
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NEWARK SCHOOLS IN WAR AND PEACE 


Newark schools, like the community of which they are a 
part, continued in 1944-1945 to assume their responsibility 
in promoting the war effort of this country and the United 
Nations. The city as a great industrial center ranked high 
in wartime production, and it was only natural that the 
praiseworthy response of the adult population should be 
reflected in the activities of the schools. Besides the desire 
to want to carry their share of the war program, some 
personal factors were involved in helping to establish attitudes 
of the school children. Members of their families, friends, and 
even classmates were continuing to enter the service of their 
country. In the contacts which developed through school 
visits by returning soldiers and through correspondence, 
the boys and girls had numerous opportunities to hear and 
read eye-witness accounts of life in various parts of the world 
and in the widespread battle zones. As a result, the students 
acquired a better understanding of the nature and issues of 
the war. 


The students further gained a new appreciation of what 
American ideals mean, not merely by having their attention 
focused on them frequently through the radio, the press, 
and school programs but by practical application of the ideals 
of democracy in the courses of study and the student 
organization life. 


The changes or, more properly speaking, the adjust- 
ments in curriculum during 1944-1945 were chiefly a con- 
tinuation of those put into effect before July 1944 and there- 
fore were described in the Report of the Board of Education, 
1927 to 1944. However, certain additional features or new 
interpretations of old ones may well be mentioned. 


The tendency in the early years of the war had been to 
establish new courses that were then thought to be directly 
helpful in preparing students for living in a world at war. 
Courses in aeronautics, aviation mathematics, navigation, 
electricity, radio, and radio code had been added to the cur- 
riculums of the technical high schools. All of these courses 
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were elective and in no case were they considered substitutes 
for required basic subjects. 


During 1944-1945, however, the curriculum approach 
was changed to the plan of adjusting existing courses to the 
needs of war time and the later preparing for peace. This 
approach recognized the fact, too rarely in evidence in times 
of national upheaval, that existing chaotic conditions are in 
reality temporary. As examples of these modifications of 
courses the following are typical: to the course in trigo- 
nometry were added problems in range finding, locating 
targets, and map making; to navigation, the study of latitude 
and longitude; and to general mathematics, the problems 
dealing with speed of airplanes and ships. The art classes 
‘produced posters for the Red Cross, Good Will programs, the 
Defense Council, and other recognized agencies. The cooking 
classes included nutrition and menu problems involved in 
preparing food for the family faced with rationing and war- 
time shortages. The study of OPA price ceilings became a 
regular part of the work in some schools. Making clothes, 
often from salvaged materials, for distribution through relief 
agencies was a regular activity in some schools. 


In other subject areas, changes in approach or emphasis 
appeared throughout the year 1944-1945. The teaching of 
letter writing, and of composition in general, was motivated 
by writing to members of the armed forces; vocabulary build- 
ing and spelling lists included wartime words. The study of 
geography and history was naturally stimulated by the desire 
to become acquainted with localities in which members of the 
families and friends were stationed, or where some important 
campaign was being waged. Places formerly unknown 
became common household words. 


Courses in the social studies turned their attention to 
the study of world problems. There was naturally some 
additional emphasis on the advantages of the democratic way 
of living. More than any other department of school work 
the social studies looked to the problems of peace. Here 
was being developed some of the thinking of leaders of 
government preparing for postwar years—years which 
usually prove more trying than those of war. 
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In all of the drives for war purposes the schools played an 
important part, for the school personnel—students, teachers, 
and maintenance staffs—gave generously. The students also 
served as publicity agents to their parents, telling them of the 
needs which had brought the drives into being. Local and 
foreign relief agencies were given 34,285 pounds of clothing 
during 1944-1945, and 941,260 pounds of paper were 
salvaged in the same year. Schools also took an active part in 
the collection of tin cans, metals, and fats. Funds for extra- 
curricular needs and school contributions to welfare organi- 
zations were enriched by the sale of scrap materials. 


One hundred per cent of the school children of Newark 
joined the Newark Chapter of the Junior American Red 
Cross. Toys, puzzles, joke and scrap books made by the boys 
and girls, were donated to local hospitals, day nurseries, and 
Child Care Centers, and others were sent through Area head- 
quarters to be used in British war nurseries and by children on 
boats carrying repatriated citizens. Pupils also gave volunteer 
services at local hospitals and day nurseries. 


The Junior Red Cross rendered a great service to the 
soldiers in camps and hospitals for whom they collected and 
distributed Christmas gift packages: cards, bridge tables, 
musical instruments, books, magazines, afghans, candy, 
cigarettes, razors, and games of many kinds. Another project 
of the Junior Red Cross which aroused great interest was the 
sending of Christmas boxes to children of many lands and 
filling boxes with educational and health supplies for distribu- 
tion to the liberated countries of Europe. The money 
collection among students for the Red Cross Drive of 1945, 
amounting to $31,553.64, added much to the commendable 
record of the boys and girls. 


Unfortunately, during the war years, some students in 
the higher age levels were being lured away from school by 
the promise of a job paying wages not frequently paid 
in normal times. School officials, quickly recognizing this 
problem, instituted a “back-to-school” movement. Careful 
study was made of the causes of the drop-outs, and each 
student known to have left school to work full-time was 
contacted by mail and urged to return to school. The 
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advantages of completing high school were pointed out. 
Through this program, which attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion, the high school schedule was arranged to permit students 
thilattend Schdol part of the day and to work in industry 
part time. For those pupils who left school, but who wished 
to continue their education, the evening fen school program 
was recommended. Because of the success of this movement, 
the National Child Labor Committee, an organization which 
promotes the interests of children, asked for materials used 
for the plan in Newark to acquaint other cities with what 
could be done to encourage students to return to school. 

Many of the school personnel performed active service 
at the Newark USO center, serving there on Sundays from 
noon until midnight. In addition to giving freely of their 
time, the food dispensed on many occasions was paid for by 
the teachers. Nurse’s Aide service in local hospitals, the 
preparation of bandages and medical equipment, and knitting 
sweaters and socks for servicemen were regular activities. 
Several hundred school employees were regular blood donors, 
and a smaller number served in the Red Cross Motor Corps 
two Sundays a month and after school hours. Similarly, many 
teachers gave clerical service to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

Approximately 5,700 boys and girls and 350 teachers 
raised vegetables in victory gardens, thereby increasing the 
food supply of the city. The Newark Shade Tree Commis- 
sion distributed literature and hundreds of plants through the 
schools, while the Department of Parks distributed plants and > 
small trees to every school. 

As proof of their belief in the part which books may play 
in world understanding, school librarians raised funds for 
fourteen Treasure Chests of Books, each containing one hun- 
dred books, which were sent to ahikeaa of devastated coun- 
tries. The chests were made at the Montgomery Pre-Voca- 
tional School, and were decorated by students of Arts High 
School. 

In all these necessary war activities, the Parent-Teacher 
Associations played their part. Most of the PTA’s aided in 
Child Care Centers, Red Cross Home Nursing, OPA activities, 


PUPILS RESPOND TO APPEALS FROM ABROAD 


juvenile protection, National Clothing Collection, salvage, 
and in the sale of War Stamps and Bonds. 


During 1944-1945, war stamp and bond payroll deduc- 
tions for teachers amounted to $506,743.60, while the pupils 
bought a total of $1,839,822.50. The sales of war stamps and 
bonds were stimulated as the school bank savings had been 
before the war and pupils were shown definitely what war 
materials could be bought with their savings. 


a2 
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EQUIPMENT MADE AVAILABLE TO THE ARMED SERVICES 
BY PURCHASE OF WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 
IN| THE NEW ARKSSCHOOES 


EQUIPMENT NUMBER EQUIPMENT NUMBER 
Iaaison Planesea.<0. tae 85 Rocket Launchers......n00eee 2 
Fielda Ambulancesnaxse 84 Field. Switchboards,...... gaa 2 
FEEDS = cicteeen Sanne eee cireen. 2) Leg. Baths*.,.4-. 2-9 2 
Ranachiltey cae eee 22 Hospital *Beds 2... eee 2 
Openatine al ables as eae ge a 15 Hellcat Fightérs 2 
Suevical: Beds sien. ee arene 15 Gasoline Tank* Truck (es 1 
Lites Boats icc ene ue 14 Artillery Repair Truck............ 1 
ScOuUL>Garss remy tenes 002 Y, Landing Craft; eee 1 
Handigetalkier ie. ey cnles, 8 Heavy Bomber Propeller.......... 1 
rain eh lan esa e-toc a 8 Transport Plane.t. 23 1 
Motoreyclesmy a et eee 7 Mustang: Fighter: eee 1 
Machines Ginis:2en seca, one 6 Fighter Plane Radio...........:...05 1 
Portable X-Ray Units ....:...2.. 6 Binoculars .j...0;...----...ce 1 
Hospital sterilizersa eee ) Diving Suit)... 1 
Neria e@eanictas aie ane 7 Assault Boatv......4... 1 
Truck Amphibian ‘“Duck’’...... 4 Collection Station:.”..ta..aam 1 
Mobile Surgical Units.............. 4 Barrage Balloon...) 2.aeeee 1 
Lites Rie tsteee eee 14), Moe 4 Potato-peeling Machine............ 1 
DER CA LOMA e Meee neers eeee 3 Fever: Cabinet .............. 1 
lavalioG bairsee so eee 3 Pursuit, Plane.................. 1 
eosprealeb lanes see. ca 6 eee 2 

MEN OUTFITTED 
SERVICE NUMBER SERVICE NUMBER 
Units OF MEN UNITs OF MEN 
Air Force Navy 
L RWI SS tpn ee cee, 144 2: heavy cruisers... 4 1,326 

42 gbomiben crew sm en 420 2 minesweepers ............ 180: 

TERS A S pay ee ae eee 90 4 ‘submarines ¥.-2amee 200 

25, elie Cadel an eel nis, ae 75 19 PT boats eee 209 
Marine Corps Coast Guard 

DECOM Paes)... 5.6 ae 350 Lo frisate 4 oe 125 

Pe Din tGoris Wee eee 120 I“cutter 2) sot ae 100 
lellecqtaGS a5 9 eae 143 Additional 

Army Army 2 aqceateee eee 15 

6iiplatoonsie. eee 240 Matines wpe ee 18 

B'4Sq AG St ete oon stds: 80 Navy ..c keene Fs 

Ait Forces, oe 9 

Coast Guatd Sa. 3 


SUPERVISED PLAY IN THE CHILD CARE CENTER 


CHILD CARE CENTERS 


Because of the need for care of children of mothers 
working in war industry, the Board of Education opened five 
Child Care Centers in the summer of 1942 and added three 
more some months later. The Board also sponsored the 
application to the federal government for funds to operate 
the program. In order to become eligible for federal funds, 
definite standards set up by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion regarding housing and program had to be met. Under 
the federal plan, children of working mothers were cared for 
in two age groups known as War Nurseries and School-Age 
Groups. These centers, located in areas of greatest need, 
became functional parts of the schools in which they were 
housed. 

Children between four and fourteen years of age were 
cared for in eight schools: Abington Avenue, Charlton 
Street, Coe’s Place, Eighteenth Avenue, Lafayette Street, 
Miller Street, South Seventeenth Street, and Webster Street. 
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The well-planned program of educational opportunities 
included provision for balanced meals, rest, and indoor and 
outdoor play between 7:00 a. m. and 6:00 p.m. The diet was 
planned by the Office of School Cafeterias. 

Federal funds were not available after February 1946, 
but the Board of Education assumed responsibility for con- 
tinuing a modified program until July 1, 1946. Three nursery 
schools and seven school-age centers were continued with a 
modified program. The school-age units, which were inte- 
grated with the regular school, provided before- and after- 
school care, hot lunch, afternoon snack, and varied activities, 
such as games, crafts, dramatics, excursions, dancing, music, 
and story-telling. 

Two additional nursery schools for two- and three-year- 
old children were established in the Felix Fuld Day Nursery 
and Baxter Terrace housing project. These were supervised 
by the Welfare Federation, but were sponsored by the Board 
of Education which served as fiscal agent to handle all federal 
moneys. 

From August 15, 1943 to February 28, 1946, the federal 
government gave oe Board of Bdncation $329,985.46 for 
the operation of six nursery schools and seven school-age 
centers. Approximately $153,100 was received in enrollment 
fees. The Board paid $20,000 towardihe covantne projects. 


PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 


With the accelerated return of the veterans to the schools 
at the close of the war, school officials faced the problem of 
finding places for them in the schools so that they might con- 
tinue their education which had been interrupted by the 
period of service. Some veterans naturally chose to re-enter 
the high schools which they had left, while a larger number, 
many of them non-residents who paid tuition, preferred to 
attend Barringer Evening High School where they could 
associate with students of their own age levels. At first, the 
sudden influx of veterans to the evening school caused 
crowded classes, but the employment of a greater number of 
teachers remedied this situation and at the same time expanded 
the facilities of the school. 


EDUCATION CONTINUES FOR THE VETERAN 


The number of veterans on register at the Barringer 
Evening High School on the following dates illustrates very 
clearly the rapid rise of their enrollment: 


DATE NUMBER ENROLLED 
WAOUALVI etl O46 eee Ue eee ut E91, 
February 14, 19462... <x. eee ee Oe 362 
Rennuar yall. O46 werk hase oe ee 442 
March. 2 8946. 2 ee ek ae el eae vA 


Of the 711 veterans enrolled on March 28, 461 were 
Newark residents; the others came from thirty-six neighbor- 
ing districts. The Newark School of Fine and Industrial Art 
had an enrollment of 197 in both the day and evening 
divisions on the same date. 

Veterans who wished to take advantage of the funds 
provided by the G. I. Bill of Rights for college training were 
offered the college preparatory course under the accelerated 
or regular plan. Work in business, technical, and civic cur- 
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riculums was provided as well. In addition, preparatory 
elementary school work was provided at the evening high 
school on the seventh and eighth grade levels, and reading 
classes for veterans were conducted at the Board of Education 
building for those whose educational training was below the 
seventh grade level. The schools stood ready to inform 
veterans of the educational opportunities open to them, not 
only in the Newark Schools, but also in higher education. 


VETERANS ENROLLED BY CURRICULUMS 
BARRINGER EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 
MARCH 28, 1946 


Post)Graduaten= =e eee Bo 
College Preparatory.............. Dale. 
GivVich. ere ee ee 102 
Business’ ee ae eee Sel 
Technical as ae eee 4 
Hlementatyees see 10 


The age range of student veterans was from 16 to 58, 
with the largest number falling between 20 and 28 years of 
age. 

The veterans in the regular day high schools were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


APCS ee ne, Pee Oe Reve 4+ 
Baruinger ahaa) 8 
Génttal eer epee eee 13 
PacteSide ao ete eee 8 
Southsisidenc.s eee 9 
AWVecq uahiCin 6s. mee a eee - 
WiesteSide cn ee eee WW 

SLOta lees ee eee 63 


THE NEWARK PROGRAM OF GOOD WILL 
AND UNDERSTANDING 


In order to break down some of the divisive influences 
among people of different racial, national, and religious 
origins, the Newark Board of Education, in September 1943, 
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officially endorsed the initiation of a program of Good Will 
and Understanding to function within the school system. To 
implement the program, three discussion conferences for 
teachers were held in the spring of 1944—one for the 
secondary and two for elementary teachers. While efforts 
had been made in this direction in previous years, the war 
accentuated the need for additional emphasis. 


Next to parents, teachers exercise the greatest influence 
in the development of children’s emotional response and 
personal behavior toward groups in the community. Since the 
improvement of relationships among cultural groups is 
acknowledged to be one of the most pressing needs in the 
modern world, it is a responsibility of the school to formulate 


a program for the teaching and the living of good will and 
understanding. 


The general committees in charge of the work do not 
plan to introduce a new course of study, but rather to 
encourage teachers to use materials already available in the 
present curriculum. Old materials would then be turned to 
new and profitable uses. Various subcommittees were 
formed to study and report on the problems of the elementary 
schools and of the various departments in the high schools as 
they related to intergroup understandings. In the depart- 
mental activity of the high schools, various projects were 
planned which would help to focus attention on the advan- 
tages of getting along with people of other cultural origins. 
In addition to the use made of such material in regular class- 
room situations, assembly programs, discussion groups, 
bulletin board displays, radio and visual aids all played their 
part in helping to bring a greater feeling of responsibility in 
improving social conditions. 

In September 1945, the school system became a co- 
operating member of the Intergroup Education Project of the 
American Council on Education. This affiliation pledged the 
local schools to exchange information about the expanding 
program with several other large cities. This pooling of ideas 
has been and will continue to prove worth while for all schools 
participating. In addition to the exchange of information 
and experiences, membership in the Intergroup Education 
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Project has made available the services of specialists in the 
field of human-relations teaching who make numerous visits 
to Newark schools. These specialists aid experimental 
projects already in progress in several schools of the city. 
At the close of 1945-1946, the Urban League Award in 
recognition of the eminent work done in fostering the spirit 
of good will and in cutting down prejudices was given jointly 


to the Newark Public Schools and the Newark Public Library. 


Ten Newark teachers were selected by the Superinten- 
dent to attend one of two universities for the 1946 summer 
session to study the improvement of cultural relationships. 
Several local service organizations contributed $1,800 to 
cover the cost of the scholarships. The teachers attended 
workshops sponsored by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews in conjunction with the American Council 
on Education and other educational organizations. Newark 
was one of eighteen cities in the country to co-operate with 
the American Council in promoting intercultural relations 
and one of only two to raise sufficient funds to send ten 
teachers to the workshops. 


The program of Good Will and Understanding therefore 
represents an intensive effort on the part of the school system 
to lend its aid and influence toward improving community 
intercultural understanding and the practice of true democ- 
racy. Its aspirations do not stop with the school, but through 
the school it hopes to influence the attitudes of the homes, of 
the school neighborhoods, and eventually, the city as a whole. 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND 
DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


In a democracy, educational objectives should be based 
on those principles and ideals upon which the democracy is 
founded; on the needs and resources of the community for 
which the curriculum is planned; and on the nature, interests, 
and capacities of the pupils. The purposes of the Newark 
schools are directed toward pupil growth in human relation- 
ships; in the appreciation and practice of aesthetic and 
spiritual values; in soundness of body and mind; in command 
of essential knowledge and skills; in devotion to democratic 
principles leading to the assumption of civic responsibilities; 
and in economic efficiency. No particular significance should 
be attached to the order in which these have been listed. The 
emphasis placed on each may vary from time to time, from 
school to school, and even from class to class, owing to major 
social and economic changes, pupils’ differing capacities and 
maturity levels, and problems indigenous to the individual 
school environment. However, all the purposes are funda- 
mental to the total development of the child and, therefore, 
are interdependent and vitally significant goals of education. 


In order to meet these objectives, it is necessary to have 
organized departments and services which assist in planning 
and supervising various school programs, and which also 
assume the responsibility for the successful functioning of 
the program. This chapter consists of a description of the 
relationship of these departments and services within the 
Newark schools. 


THROUGH A WELL ORGANIZED PROGRAM, THE NEWARK SCHOOLS 
FUNCTION TO ACHIEVE WORTHWHILE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
In recent years, the over-all program of the Newark 


elementary schools has been directed toward the organization 
and constant improvement of the curriculum to the end that 
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the boys and girls shall individually be guided toward a full 
realization of their potentialities; and that they, as the adult 
citizens of tomorrow, will be willing and capable of building 
that better world for which the war was fought. 

The Newark Curriculum Improvement Program, which 
is being developed co-operatively by the teaching staff, is 
moving forward steadily under the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education, and in accordance with spe- 
cific, carefully planned objectives. During the 1944-1945 
and 1945-1946 school years, many aims were realized. 


The bulletin, Our Schools and Curriculum, which pre- 
sents an educational platform for the Newark elementary 
schools, the purposes of education, growth characteristics of 
children, and considerations essential to curriculum organiza- 
tion, was published and distributed to all elementary school 
teachers in October 1944. Throughout the subsequent 
months, principals conducted series of teachers’ meetings for 
the study and interpretation of the publication. Requests for 
copies of Our Schools and Curriculum have been received 
from all parts of the country—125 different sources—and 
continue to arrive in appreciable numbers. 


A committee was appointed in October 1944 to make 
an intensive study of the essential characteristics of a good 
daily program for grades 1 to 6. The features studied were 
the general nature of a well-rounded program; subjects in 
the curriculum; balance and variety of experiences; allot- 
ment of time for each type of experience, grade by grade; 
sequence of activities, and length of the school day and of | 
the luncheon period. The committee conducted an investiga- 
tion of practices in various cities and made a careful analysis 
of the local situation. Its report dealt with basic considera- 
tions in planning the daily program, definite proposals, and 
suggestive schedules for the various grades. This study, 
together with recommendations submitted by the kinder- 
garten teachers, was prepared for general distribution in the 
fall of 1945. It then received considerable attention in the 
faculty meetings of each school. Reactions to the proposals 
will be secured later and, if necessary, revisions will be 
effected. 
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LIVELY INTEREST IN NATURE STUDY 


During 1944-1945, five of the Superintendent’s monthly 
conferences with administrators and supervisors were devoted 
to an interpretation of various phases of curriculum develop- 
ment in the elementary schools. These included a presentation 
of plans for the year; a review of the experiment conducted 
at Fourteenth Avenue School for the purpose of adapting 
the curriculum to the specific needs of the individual school; 
results of the city-wide testing program in reading; a com- 
mittee report on basic considerations and proposals related 
to the daily program; and summaries of the work accom- 
plished by the course-of-study committees. 


The monthly conferences, held by the Superintendent 
during 1945-1946, concentrated on aspects of the educational 
program which are significant to both the elementary and 
the secondary schools. Most prominent among these were 


The Program of Good Will and Understanding 
Radio Activities in the Newark Schools 
The Teaching of United States History 
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How the Schools May More Effectively Teach the 
Fundamentals of English 

The Orthoptic Clinic in the Remedial Reading Pro- 
gram 


Organized in sectional groups, the kindergarten teachers 
undertook a thorough study of the educational needs of four- 
and five-year olds. The group reports, completed in June 
1945, contained numerous suggestions pertaining to the daily 
program in the kindergarten and also specific recommenda- 
tions for additional materials and equipment. To secure 
greater co-ordination in early childhood education, the study 
groups for 1945-1946 included teachers of both kindergarten 
and first-grade children. A two-year program was initiated. 
At its conclusion, the findings will be presented at a city-wide 
meeting. 


The members of the curriculum committees, numbering 
116 persons in all, worked from October 1944 to June 1945. 
By the latter date, a statement of objectives and an outline 
of content were completed in six areas: arithmetic, health, 
language arts, safety, science, and social studies. 


Since September 1945, concerted effort has been directed 
at the production of courses of study in the above-mentioned 
areas. With the aid of an editorial assistant, the materials 
submitted by the Language Arts Committee were edited and 
published in two bulletins. The first of these is the course 
of study for the kindergarten and primary grades; the second 
is designed for the intermediate grades. Each bulletin presents 
objectives, learning experiences, grade expectancies, and ref- 
erences for the teaching of reading, language including spell- 
ing, and handwriting. To introduce these courses, general 
meetings were held which, in turn, were followed by a series 
of conferences within each school. 


Meanwhile, the Health Education and the Elementary 
Science Committees have been at work expanding the outlines 
previously prepared, gathering contributions from the teach- 
ing staff, and writing and evaluating first drafts for the 
various sections of their courses. These, together with 
materials related to safety education, will be edited and 
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PUPPETS STIMULATE MODERN LANGUAGE STUDY 


published in the near future. During 1946-1947, courses in 
arithmetic and social studies also will be developed. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Secondary education in Newark is carried on in seven 
day high schools, one evening high school, five junior high 
schools, and two summer high schools. Most of the high 
schools offer the college preparatory, civic, and business cur- 
riculums, while at Arts High School it is possible for students 
to study art as a major subject. At Central and East Side 
High Schools, students may pursue the technical or industrial 
course. The key thought in the secondary field has been that 
the city must provide education for all the youth of high 
school age. While some students do not continue their high 
school work until graduation, there has been a reduction in 
the number of drop-outs in the earlier high school years. 
This reduction has been brought about, in part, by the 
program of studying the causes of students’ leaving school 
and, where possible, by removing the difficulties. 
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The number of pupils receiving secondary school 
diplomas showed a slight upward trend in the last school 
year, in contrast to the gradual decline in the enrollment of 
the years immediately preceding. While this may reflect the 
better economic conditions of the parents—thereby per- 
mitting boys and girls to stay in school longer—or a rise in 
population, the “Back-to-School” program instituted by the 
Superintendent undoubtedly helped. The number of high 
school pupils receiving diplomas in 1946 was 2,568. Of this 
number, 1,506 were girls, and 1,062 were boys. 


An obvious shortcoming in the city’s secondary education 
program is the lack of physical facilities. The Newark School 
Survey pointed this out and, as a result, the Board of Educa- 
tion has taken steps to remedy the situation by planning an 
extensive building program. 


The writing of new and revised courses of study has 
continued. The legislative act making two years of American 
history mandatory was accepted as a challenge by the social 
studies teachers and, during 1945-1946, a course of study 
was completed for one year of the two-year requirement. A 
revision was also made of the course in international relations 
and of world history to take the place of the two-year course 
in Ancient and Modern European history. This plan cleared 
the way for the enlarged program of American history. The 
modern language department has compiled new city-wide 
courses of study in all levels of language offered in the schools. 
Likewise, the Nursing and Child Care Committee has pro- 
duced a comprehensive outline of work for that subject. 


Expanded guidance facilities aided appreciably in deter- 
mining the individual needs, both present and future, of the 
secondary school pupils. Through the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Guidance, career days were held in many of the high 
schools to give the boys and girls opportunities to discuss 
with recognized authorities in various professions or fields of 
work the qualifications necessary for the various vocations. 
Reports of both students and teachers showed these programs 
to be most helpful in directing the students’ thinking to their 
future plans. 
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The accompanying table of subject enrollments for the 
high schools is of interest in that it shows the current subject 
needs of the city, and also the present demand for elective 
courses. 


SUBJECT ENROLLMENT IN NEWARK 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1945-1946 
Subject Enrollment 
Here LST gags. et ni Sah Nee Ce Se Pe a 5,497 
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The summer school program on the secondary school 
level was continued at Central and South Side High Schools. 
Wide offerings in regular subjects were given, permitting 
students to make up failures or to take advanced work so that 
they might graduate a term earlier. These schools proved of 
particular value to the boys who, in many cases, were able to 
graduate, because of this accelerated program, before entering 
the armed forces. In 1945, Central High School had an enroll- 
ment of 1,728 and South Side, 1,248—making a total of 2,976 
pupils. One hundred sixty-eight non-resident students were 
enrolled on a tuition basis. Eighty-seven teachers, four 
teacher-clerks, and two librarians were employed. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Education in our country, whether for the normal or for 
the exceptional, has its foundations in our democratic concept 
of life. The Department of Special Education bases its 


THE JOY OF HANDLING TOOLS 


program upon this philosophy, and plans objectives for teach- 
ing children who are unable to progress or proft to a satisfac- 
tory degree from the types of instruction offered in the 
traditional program. Because of the nature of these children, 
special services, special equipment, and modified curriculum 
offerings and techniques are needed to enable the pupils to 
attain these objectives. The special education program serves 
the mentally handicapped, the physically handicapped, and 
the socially maladjusted. 

Children who are mentally retarded in the regular 
grades are recommended for placement by the Bureau of 
Child Guidance on the basis of an individual psychological 
examination. In the special classes these children follow the 
regular course of study with modifications. Those areas of 
living are selected which will provide the most favorable 
development of their interests, needs, and abilities. The social 
studies, with particular emphasis upon occupational educa- 
tion, serve as a core curriculum and the fundamental skills are 
integrated to give meaning and value to educational experi- 
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ences. In conjunction with this, industrial and manual skills 
are developed to fit the boys and girls in semi-skilled areas. 
At the same time, good personal habits and good work and 
social attitudes are stressed with these learners. 


Special schools are provided for the orthopedic, cardiac, 
deaf, and undervitalized. The blind, partially sighted, and 
hard-of-hearing are housed in elementary schools, where all 
participate in the regular program. 


The preservation and development of an integrated 
personality are major objectives underlying the learning 
process of the physically handicapped. These children are 
often over-indulged at home and frustrated in the commu- 
nity. They are precluded from participating in many of the 
activities usually pursued by the physically normal. There- 
fore, numerous activities are planned which minimize their 
limitations and capitalize on their potentialities. Arts, crafts, 
household mechanics, homemaking, instrumental and vocal 
music, puppetry, dramatics and club activities are curricular 
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vehicles for the fulfillment of fundamental basic drives. 
These activities also may develop into profitable vocational 
and avocational pursuits. 


In the division for the socially maladjusted, a special 
school is provided for boys having educational difficulty 
because of personality factors. A realistic program of social- 
izing experiences is designed to develop these persistent non- 
conformists into acceptable members of the community. 


Pupm, ENROLLMENT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, 1945-1946 


SCHOOL FOR . BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
Mentally Handicapped........ 874 401 1275 
Physically Handicapped 

Orthopedic and Cardiac.. 87 59 146 
Undérvitalized aa 79 Fal 150 
Multiple Handicapped .... 38 38 76 
Hard-of-Hearing ............ 20 10 30 
Deal ors eee ee 37, 38 75 
Sight Conservation .......... 34 22 56 
Bitte id: ia eee eee 10 9 19 
blospitaly Glasses mace ae 63 37 100 
Home-School Service ...... 7, 24 4] 
Socially Handicapped .......... LO Tet hee 101 


ADULT EDUCATION 


More than 3,000 adult students are continuing their 
education at the two self-supporting adult schools sponsored 
by the Board of Education. The Weequahic Adult School, 
located in the Weequahic High School building, serves the 
southern section of the city; the North Newark Adult School, 
located in the Elliott Street School building, serves the north- 
ern section. Classes meet one evening a week for ten weeks 
during each term. The courses are selected by a committee 
of interested citizens who are alert to the needs and desires 
of their respective communities. 
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During the war years these schools were able, by curtail- 
ing their programs, to continue adult education despite 
decreased enrollments. In 1945-1946, there was a great in- 
crease of interest in the work. That the schools also appealed 
to the veterans was indicated by the fact that there were 300 
veterans among the students at the Weequahic school and 
seventy-five at North Newark. 


The fifty courses offered at Weequahic and the twenty 
at North Newark reflected the varied interests of the students. 
Philosophy and psychology attracted the largest attendance. 
Classes in academic subjects such as English, French, Spanish, 
German, Russian, and biology were given each term. Such 
offerings as piano, contract bridge, painting, philately, cur- 
rent books and plays, and social dancing reflected avocational 
interests; the courses in commercial subjects, dressmaking, 
millinery, glovemaking, photography, radio operation, and 
public speaking showed a desire to become more proficient in 
somewhat more vocational subject matter. 


Americanization classes also offer an important program 
of adult education. Men and women of many national 
origins study in these classes provided four days a week 
in ten of the elementary schools. The classes, which have 
been a part of the educational program for about half a 
century, give the foreign-born residents an opportunity to 
learn the necessary tools for becoming citizens. They are 
taught how to read, write, and speak English, as well as how 
the government of the country functions. During 1945- 
1946, 425 students were enrolled. The majority of the 
students, who are of all adult age levels, are recruited from 
lists of immigrants supplied by the Justice Department of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Division. American-born 
adults who have been denied opportunities to learn elementary 
reading and writing are also encouraged to attend. In this 
way, the Newark schools are helping to make better American 
citizens of those who, because of language barriers, would be 
cut off from the full benefits of American citizenship. 


Textbooks on family life, good citizenship, government, 
and vocations in the United States are supplied by the Justice 


ul 
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Department, while other books are furnished by the Board of 
Education. The Newark Public Library is helpful in finding 


reading material suited to the individual needs. 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


The Newark Public School of Fine and Industrial Art 
is maintained by the Board of Education for the promotion 
of art in education, in industry, and in commerce. Through- 
out its long history, its sponsors have had the conviction that 
art is a vitally important part of life in a democracy. Artists 
are the people whose influence determines what form the 
spiritual and physical creations of our civilization will take. 


The program of the school is organized into three units: 
the day school, the evening school, and the Saturday morning 
classes for children. The day school is designed to meet the 
needs of expanding industry. Scientific discoveries of new 
elements, fabrics, and plastics will bring about vital changes 
in articles of consumer production. These in turn offer new 
possibilities in design, function, and texture. The school 
provides an arts and crafts workshop, and it offers courses 
under experienced professional direction, and instruction in 
creative design, fashion and home designing, and the advertis- 
ing arts, including photography and illustration. The postwar 
period offers wide opportunities for the artist, the draftsman, 
and the designer in these fields. All courses in the school are 
open to special students, veterans, and professionals for short-. 
term or refresher courses. 


The evening school is organized primarily for those men 
and women who, though professionally occupied in other 
fields or in the home, seek to enrich their lives through self- 
expression in the plastic and graphic arts. Likewise, extension 
courses are made available for professional artists and design- 
ers who desire to extend their talents through further study 
and research. 


Saturday morning classes for young people from twelve 
to sixteen years of age are organized to furnish opportunities 
for the discovery and development of special talents of pupils 
who may have a professional interest in the arts. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES ARE ORGANIZED INTO DEPARTMENTS 
IN ORDER TO FACILITATE LEARNING 


ART IN THE SCHOOLS 


The Art Department reflects the belief that ‘Public 
expenditure for public education toward the creation and 
appreciation of beauty is as essential as public support of 
education for civic intelligence and economic efficiency.” 
This department contributes to this end by providing oppor- 
tunity and direction for a two-fold art experience: art as it 
functions in the imaginative, emotional, and sensory aspects 
of personality, with emphasis on actual doing; and art as it 
contributes to one’s equipment for living by developing 
aesthetic judgment and taste. 

_ The areas of living in which art is an integral part either 
as creation, selection, arrangement, or evaluation, include the 
individual, his home, school, community, and eventually his 
recreation, his means of transportation and communication, 
and everything he sees and uses. 


Art training that will create a substantial background : 
for the widely diversified school population is planned for in 
the regular classroom offerings presented by the classroom 
teacher and the art teacher. Its scope is extended in extra- 
curricular activities through clubs for the gifted or especially 
interested. In recent years, it reached into school and commu- 
nity services by means of poster contests for various local and 
national activities, decorated “‘treasure chests” of books for 
the Newark Librarians’ Association to be sent abroad, and 
thousands of articles made for the Junior Red Cross. 


The work of the art teachers, co-operating with the 
classroom teachers in the elementary schools in the develop- 
ment of the academic program, has proved to be a stimulating 
and effective integrating force. With the pupils themselves 
and their classroom teachers responsible for the “‘what,” and 
the art teacher responsible for the “how,” great progress has 
been made in the development of creative expression and 
appreciation. This makes for greater clarity and accuracy 
in academic learning. The establishment of the Arts Work- 
shop in the old Lawrence Street School building in the spring 
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of 1945 has been the means of strengthening the art work 
in the schools in other ways. Many principals and teachers 
and hundreds of pupils have visited the Workshop exhibition, 
which includes typical art work in all the fields covered in 
the schools, ranging from paintings by four-year-olds in 
Child Care Centers through all the grades and high schools, 
to the professional work of the Newark Public School of 
Fine and Industrial Art. A comprehensive exhibit of this 
type shows the work at each level in relation to preceding and 
succeeding ones, making possible a rounded over-all view of 
value to both teachers and pupils. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The function of the Department of Business Education 
is to provide the type of business training for high school 
students that will enable them to become self-supporting 
members of the community and a credit to the commercial 
and industrial life of the city. This training is provided 
through the medium of carefully prepared courses of study. 
To this department is also assigned the direction and super- 
vision of handwriting in the elementary schools. 

The business education curriculums offered in the seven 
senior high schools and five junior high schools lend them- 
selves most admirably to the widely diversified types of busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises to be found in the City of 
Newark. Approximately 45 per cent of the entire secondary 
enrollment are taking business courses. One hundred and 
twenty-five teachers are engaged in teaching business subjects. 

In addition to the traditional subjects of bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting, well-organized office practice 
departments make use of the several types of office machines 
and equipment used in the various business activities of the 
community.. Surveys have been made from time to time 
to keep abreast of changes that have occurred in our industrial 
organizations. 

Well-organized placement bureaus, under able leader- 
ship, are to be found in the high schools. Many of the leading 
retail establishments, banks, and insurance companies make a 
practice of calling the schools when additional help is needed. 
Such a practice serves a double purpose—namely, to acquaint 
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business with what the schools have to offer in the way of 
well-trained students, and, in turn, to enable business to give 
to the schools ideas relative to the type of training they desire 
their prospective employees to possess. 

Several hundred business students are regularly engaged 
for part-time work. Only those students who are able to 
maintain a satisfactory scholastic standing are recommended 
for this in-service training. Such training is highly desirable 
as many students upon graduation find that they are given 
the opportunity to continue as full-time employees with the 
organization that has employed them in a part-time capacity. 

The Newark School Survey recommended that distri- 
butive education—an in-service training program in occupa- 
tions by which goods and services are made available to the 
public—be given more consideration in the over-all program. 
Courses of this nature are now offered in five high schools. 
Provision is also made for students of distributive education 
to attend school part-time and to engage in distributive 
occupations in their remaining time. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION AND SERVICE 


The purpose of the school health program is to develop 
happy, healthy children who know how to maintain good 
health. Health results from a way of living based upon 
knowing the right thing to do, how to do it, and why it should 
be done. It is the responsibility of the school to teach boys 
and girls correct information in the field of health and to 
provide opportunities for engaging in good health practices 
with satisfaction. 


The bureau contributes to the education and care of 
pupils in the public schools by 


Promoting physical and mental health of the 
school child through health instruction in the 
classroom; health examinations; conferences 
with pupils, parents, and teachers 


Selecting pupils with vision, hearing, heart, 
orthopedic, and nutritional defects and pro- 
viding guidance in the placement of these 
pupils for educational advancement 


Helping to prevent children’s diseases and dis- 
orders by means of diphtheria prophylaxis; 
smallpox inoculations; Schick, Dick, and 
Tuberculin Testing; and chest X-rays 


Detecting physical defects as early as possible 
by health examinations of pupils and the entire 
school personnel, audiometer tests, ortho- 
pedic and orthoptic examinations, and dental 
surveys 


Assisting in the correction of all physical 
defects by referring pupils for medical and 
dental care and treatment 


Giving first-aid care to all pupils and school 
personnel in case of accidents and other 
emergencies 
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All pupils in the elementary schools are weighed and 
measured three times a year as one means of determining 
growth. The results of the growth surveys made over a 
period of several years show a fairly consistent trend. This 
trend indicates that the number of children who are losing 
weight increases as the school year progresses. This is illus- 
trated by the following summary of the surveys conducted 
in 1944-1945: 


Pupils Per Cent Pupils 
Pupils Losing Losing Having Milk 
Weighed Weight Weight In School 
September-October ...... 42,917 1,400 32 17,907 
January-February ........ 42,125 18/70 4.2 16,735 
Maye) tines 56. ates one 41,225 3,001 Jas 15.068 


The increase in the number of children losing weight 
may be the result of the greater incidence of communicable 
disease in the late winter and spring, and the depletion of the 
body’s reserve of vitamins. To what extent the school 
program itself is a factor in retarding the growth of some 
children during the year has not been scientifically studied, 
but this possibility has been suggested by some educational 
leaders. Children who are found at the time of the growth 
survey to be losing weight are weighed weekly until they 
begin to gain weight again. If a child continues to lose weight, 
he is referred to the school physician. 

The broad scope of activities in this department is shown 
in the following summary: 


Pupils given health examinations............ 49,164 
Pupils given special eye examinations.... 3,962 
Pupils given special heart examinations.. 247 
Pupils given special orthopedic 

PxXaminationsmee nik 834 
Pupils referred to physicians and 

Centists MAG oe te ae eee 71,526 


Pupils treated by physicians and dentists 
(based on returned reports to 
schools) 251) esas once hog a ae 36,337 
Average number of pupils having milk 
in the elementary schools daily 
(approximately 40 per cent).......... 16,734 
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Pupils examined by school dentists........ 7,776 
Pupils examined for working papers...... 8,141 
Pupils referred for special instruction.... 253 
Chest X-rays taken of pupils................. 2,918 
Pupils found with tuberculosis.............. 17 
Conferences regarding child health 

Problems es) eae ee 52,396 


Pupils recommended for exclusion for 
contagious diseases and miscel- 
laneous ailments= uote ee ce, 14,624 

Per cent of school enrollment success- 
fully vaccinated against smallpox... 98.7 

Per cent of school enrollment success- 
fully immunized against diphtheria 96.6 


Pupils given first aid treatments............ 1,513 
Employees and applicants for employ- 
PACIIMeXAININCC sae es tiara ee 578 


LIBRARIES, VISUAL AIDS, AND RADIO 


The Department of Libraries, Visual Aids, and Radio 
serves as a center of information for teachers and attempts 
to develop similar centers for individual schools. The work 
of the department falls into six general divisions: 


Professional library service for the Superin- 
tendent and his staff 

Supervision and development of school 
libraries 

Distribution and improvement of utilization 
practices of audio-visual aids 

Textbook inventory 

Production of educational radio programs 

Co-ordination of school library, Newark 
Public Library, and Newark Museum 
services 


The activities of the Board of Education Library are 
determined by the special programs of the Superintendent’s 
staff or of school groups. The demands for books and other 
resources on guidance, parent-school relationship, good will 
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and intercultural education, radio in education, food con- 
servation, and postwar problems, indicate the work of active 
committees in these fields. 

School librarians have always had reading guidance as 
their first objective, to the end that young people learn to 
read for enjoyment, and use books intelligently to gather 
facts and interpret ideas. During the period 1944-1946, the 
libraries co-ordinated their efforts with the larger guidance 
program of the schools. As a result, special collections of 
personal, as well as vocational guidance materials have been 
developed. 

The growing list of community organizations using the 
film library of the department indicates the important part 
films play in the adult education and recreation programs. It 
is to be hoped that the role of the film in education for a post- 
war world will be even more significant than it was as an 
instrument of war propaganda and information. The con- 
tribution of the motion picture to the school program for the 
appreciation of the many racial and religious groups repre- 
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sented in American life is notable. The need for and a 
sympathetic attitude toward the food conservation program 
were developed through the showing of films on this impor- 
tant subject. While the schools had access to little more 
audio-visual aids equipment than at the beginning of World 
War II, an intensive program increased the effective utiliza- 
tion of the limited equipment. Demonstrations of teaching 
materials and methods, exhibits, and conferences, as well as 
instructions on the operation of audio-visual aids equipment, 
have high-lighted the attempt to vitalize teaching through 
application of visual and auditory aids. Selection of films is 
based upon the opinions and needs of teachers and super- 
visors. Their opinions, based on an immediate knowledge of 
school needs, have resulted in the growth of a collection of 
instructional aids that are significant in the development of 
an understanding of democracy. 


Radio brings firsthand experiences and history-making 
events into the classroom. Experts in all fields share their 
knowledge and views with school children by means of the 
classroom radio. The best in the fine arts—music, art, litera- 
ture—is available to all children when broadcasts are piped 
into the school. But not only does radio in the classroom bring 
children a rich listening experience and help develop dis- 
crimination and techniques in listening, it also gives them 
creative experience. Participation in radio programs develops 
in young people poise, voice control, clear and quick thinking. 


The Superintendent appointed a radio committee of 
directors, supervisors, principals, and teachers to serve as a 
unit for dispensing information about educational radio to the 
teachers as a group. The committee, realizing that practical 
experience is an ideal way to fester approached the local 
station for time on the air. As a Pete fifteen minutes a 
week were given the Board of Education for a series of forty- 
one public relations programs—Newark Goes to School— 
broadcast during 1945-1946. These programs, “by and about 
the free public schools of Newark,” were designed to give 
teachers and children an opportunity to experiment with 
scriptwriting, production, and acting. Twenty-six schools, 
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as well as central office personnel, participated in these broad- 
casts. 

To provide training for the young participants, the 
Newark Schools Radio Workshop was formed. The Work- 
shop was made up of thirty students from the seven day- 
high schools of the city. Since March 1946, auditions have 
been given to selected students from the junior high schools 
and grades six to eight in the elementary schools. 


In order to encourage the establishment of radio work- 
shops or clubs in all the senior and junior high schools, a radio 
institute for interested teachers was held in the spring of 
1946. This was attended by teachers who had an opportunity 
to observe the Workshop in action, to observe demonstra- 
tions of directing and using sound effects, and to do an entire 
“show” which was recorded. 

As preparation for the use of radio in the classroom, the 
department has developed a good collection of educational 
recordings which are used extensively. Their use, together 
with the experience gained in the writing and production of 
programs, should prove a valuable foundation for the 
proposed school FM radio programs. 


In co-operation with station WAAT, the department 
prepared a report on educational possibilities of television in 
Newark schools, based on the opinions of instructional per- 
sonnel. If WAAT receives a television license, the Newark 
schools will be permitted to televise educational activities. 


In 1944-1946, the accounting of two textbook inven- 
tories done’ on business machines was sent to the schools by 
this department. Electrical accounting reports which 
facilitate the transfer of books from one school to another 
present a complete picture of the textbook situation. Two 
surveys of books not in use in their respective schools were 
made, and as a result, approximately 12,000 books were re- 
distributed to schools where they could be utilized. 


During 1945-1946, the staff photographer processed 


4,025 X-ray plates 
400 orthopedic films 
80 electrocardiograms 
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The following figures represent the circulation of the 
lending department in 1945-1946: 


316,981 Newark Public Library circulation in 
public schools 
§71,772 total book circulation (including 
public and school library) 
20,052 slides 
1,197 filmslides 
562 stillfilms 
17,952 16mm. films 
2,260 records 
143 lessons on use of visual aid equipment 


BOARD OF EDUCATION RADIO STATION 


The Newark Board of Education was granted by the 
Federal Communications Commission on June 12, 1945, a 
construction permit for an FM non-commercial educational 
broadcast station. The securing of such a coveted right places 
the Newark school system in the position of being the first 
educational body to be so identified in New Jersey and makes 
it one of a small group of city school systems to be so favored 
throughout the nation. Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York, and San Francisco now operate non-commercial edu- 
cational broadcasting stations. 

The broadcast station will be housed in Central High 
School, a commercial and technical school. A classroom of 
that building is now being remodeled to serve as the station 
control room and studio, while a second studio will be 
provided in the Board of Education Administration Building, 
with wire connection from the main station in Central High 
School. Two advantages inherent in the establishment of the 
station in this school are that a large number of technical 
students will be housed in a building which will offer first- 
hand learning experience in radio, and that construction 
and operational costs will be kept ata minimum. The second 
studio in the Administration Building will permit Board 
members, the educational staff, city officials and others to 
participate conveniently on community educational and 
cultural programs. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL—HOME OF NEWARK SCHOOLS’ RADLO BROADCASTING 


Radio authorities have pointed out that in the future 
most broadcasting will be done through FM transmitters, 
which portends an eventual change-over to FM receiving 
sets in most homes. Individual schools of the city will be 
supplied with FM receiving sets when they are available. At 
the start, two receiving sets will be placed in a school—one 
in the auditorium and one in a “listening room.” As time 
goes on, each classroom will be supplied with a receiving set 
with central control from the principal’s office. 


Programs to be broadcast will not be restricted to those 
of a pedagogical or scholastic nature. Every type of program 
approved as educational or cultural, or concerned with com- 
munity education and betterment, will have its rightful place 
in the service. 


In general, broadcasts will fall into three categories: 
programs primarily intended for school reception and use; 
programs from the educational system intended primarily 
for the homes of the community; and programs of educa- 
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tional or cultural value to both the schools and the 
community. 

The first type of program will embrace model lessons 
on all levels and in all subjects or areas; music of school choral 
groups, bands, and orchestras; official talks and directives 
intended for school faculties after regular school hours; 
programs for classroom application of teachers and pupils 
by the Newark Public Library, the Newark Museum, and 
the city department; rebroadcasts of selected programs of 
educational or cultural value from the commercial field of 
radio. 


The second type will embrace all kinds of musical 
programs, either direct or recorded; dramatizations; exhibi- 
tions of speech work; debates and forums; interpretation of 
school aims and accomplishments in teaching; the functions 
of various special services; and talks by school officials 
explaining major school policies. 

A third group of programs may include those of the 
parent-teacher associations, the City Planning Commission, 
the Newark Housing Authority, the Newark Public Library, 
and the Newark Museum. The various departments of the 
city government may have access to the facilities of the station 
in seeking community co-operation in programs of public 
welfare. 


The school system, while holding full title and control 
of all facilities and broadcasting time, does not contemplate 
the maximum use of the station by itself—certainly not for 
some time. It will be in a position to share its facilities with 
other educational institutions and school systems of Essex 
County, with operation and maintenance costs pro rated. 


The Federal Communications Commission has granted 
the license or franchise to the Board of Education. With 
this there follows the responsibility to operate the station in 
strict conformity to government regulations. All programs 
emanating from the station must be judged by the criterion 
that they promote the educational and cultural aims of the 
schools and community. In the last analysis, the Board of 
Education must be the arbiter as to what constitutes accept- 
able programs. 
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Education has been slow to recognize and utilize radio to 
serve its ends, just as it has been negligent in making maximum 
use of visual aids because of its traditional bondage to “book 
learning.” The Newark schools, which have pioneered in 
many types of educational experimentation, are holding to 
their leadership in these days when technological advance is 
so rapid. 

Radio serves as one of many mediums of education. It 
should improve teaching and stimulate interest on the part 
of both pupils and teachers. It will not take the place of 
books, visual aids, and firsthand experiences, but will supple- 
ment them. Radio will not replace study and work in educa- 
tion. There can be no growth and development without 
exercise. The trained mind will always be the disciplined 
mind, the mind built through hard work and concentration. 
Radio will provide a means of bringing home and school 
closer together and be a transmission line for wider adult 
education and community betterment. 


The radio antenna has been installed in Central High 
School and selection of the transmitter agreed upon. It is 
expected that experimental broadcasting will be carried on 
during the remaining months of 1946, with a regular schedule 
of programs to become effective in the first half of 1947. 
One great handicap to the full operation of the station lies 
in the shortage of avaliable FM receiving sets for schools and 

omes. | 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Department of Music Education, which functions 
from the kindergarten through the senior high school, is 
active in Civic, patriotic, and community affairs in Newark. 
Its first responsibility is to provide worth-while musical 
experiences and education for every child. A persistent effort 
is made also for the improvement of teaching situations, 
materials, and equipment. All elementary music courses of 
study have been modernized, with special emphasis on the 
learning of music as a pleasant and joyful experience rather 
than one of problem solving. 


HARMONY IN LEARNING 


Music has great social and spiritual values. Assembly 
singing is not only enjoyable, but it unifies and socializes large 
groups, thus teaching all to work together. This branch of 
music is climactically demonstrated in an extensive schedule 
of music assemblies held during Music Week, in which most 
elementary schools participate. Providing trained accom- 
panists, where needed, has vitalized and improved assembly 
work. 

The 1945 Annual Youth Week Celebration included a 
solo and ensemble concert and a community evening of music. 
In the first named, 116 talented high school music students 
from all sections of the city took part in a recital which 
featured vocal and instrumental solo work, as well as vocal 
and instrumental ensembles. The Community Evening of 
Music brought together for a joint concert the Singing 
Caravan, the Newark High School Alumni Chorus, the East 
Side Community Junior Symphony Orchestra and the Central 
High School Band. There were 148 young musicians taking 
part. at 
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Music classes held during the summers of 1944 and 1945 
more than justified the amount of money expended. In 1945, 
during the five weeks of music activities, the total attendance 
in all instrumental classes and the two large choral groups was 
6,781. Many of these children, unable to leave the city for 
any period of time during the summer, were given the 
opportunity to continue their music study and, at the same 
time, to participate in a program of recreation. 

More than 2,000 parents and friends attended the com- 
munity concerts in which approximately 800 pupils repre- 
sented six schools. The proceeds from these events will be 
used to provide professional artists for music appreciation 
programs in the participating schools. 


The high school music program is very popular with 
students, of whom approximately 11,000 elected music 
‘ courses in 1945-1946. The annual concerts of the high schools 
show a steady growth and improvement in quality, a wider 
student participation, and a much greater community 
interest. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Little Red School House with its three-tracked 
academic program of reading, writing, and arithmetic has 
passed. In its place is found an educational set-up geared to 
meet the needs of the times—the development of the youth 
of today in order that they may become socially, mentally, 
and physically, an integral force in society. 


Over a period of many years, teachers of physical educa- 
tion have developed a program of activities as an essential part 
of the education of the child. They have been fully aware 
that health is one of the foremost objectives of American 
education. The many units of work embraced in the curric- 
ular offerings in physical education of the Newark public 
schools have been devised to meet the physical characteristics 
of age levels from the primary grades through high school. 
Differentiation also has been made between the work for boys 
and that for girls. 


HURDLES PLAY A PART IN EDUCATION 


The orthopedic division of the Department of Physical 
Education provides training for children with poor posture 
and other disabilities requiring a more individualized program 
than is possible in the general classes, and for physically handi- 
capped children who require a completely individualized 
program. The first group is provided for in the corrective 
classes for posture training by physical education teachers 
with special educational background. The second group is 
placed in a separate school where the pupil’s physical condition 
is the primary consideration of the school program, and 
physical education is carried on by teachers trained in ortho- 
pedics in addition to physical education. Both the corrective 
and the orthopedic teachers work in close co-operation with 
the Bureau of Health Education and Service. 

Posture improvement centers are located in ten regular 
elementary schools, two elementary schools for the physically 
handicapped, one high school, the school for the deaf, and in 
the Board of Education building. In 1945-1946, the Braille 
classes were added as another center. ‘Three hundred and 
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one students required a completely individualized program 
of work, while 2,009 were enrolled at some time during the 
same school year in the posture classes. 

The many thousands of pupils taking part in the 
organized daily activities of physical education have gained 
that “something” so desirable in a democratic society—the 
acquisition of strength and endurance, as well as the develop- 
ment of courage, self-control, and perseverance. They also 
acquired what is more important—the proper emotional 
controls and ideals which play a tremendous part in their 
present and future human relationships. 


PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION 


The Department of Practical Arts Education includes 
three major divisions: Home Economics, Industrial Arts, and 
Technical Education. 


Traditionally, home economics is widely associated with 
the education of girls, while industrial arts is generally 
thought of as a subject for boys. Newark has for some time 
recognized the error of such distinctions and has firmly 
believed that, in an industrial democracy, experiences and 
knowledges relating so intimately to a satisfactory home life 
and to the intelligent enjoyment and practical use of the 
materials and products of modern civilization must not be 
confined to a selected few, but must be available for all 
students. 


The term technical education as used in the Newark 
public schools refers to a program of studies offered to boys 
in the senior high school. This work, while not vocational in 
any strict sense of the word, is definitely directional in its 
purpose, with a well defined sequence between the shop work 
units and the industrial arts offerings of earlier years. 


In 1945 a committee of industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics teachers completed for release to teachers a compre- 
hensive report entitled Practical Arts in the Secondary School. 
The report is noteworthy as an example of practical planning 
which gives careful consideration to the function of practical 
arts in the secondary school, the types of activities to be 
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offered, and the physical set-up of shops and laboratories. 
This proved to be of value in the replanning of Webster 
Street School as a junior high school. 


Home economics education evidenced a practical value 
in helping students and their families solve the pressing 
personal and family problems that arose during the war years 
and the year that immediately followed. Teachers have kept 
in mind, however, that students acquire the attitudes, knowl- 
edges, and skills that will be helpful in times of peace and 
plenty, as well as during wartimes and scarcity. The emphasis 
has been upon the main objective of home economics educa- 
tion—better home and family living. 


Family food rationing problems and their solution as 
related to family nutritional needs were emphasized during 
the war. In the months that followed cessation of hostilities, 
food scarcities made imperative the teaching of alternate 
foods that adequately provide for human needs. 


The schools took an active part in the Famine Emergency 
Campaign through practical lessons on the saving of wheat, 
fats and oils, and the prevention of food waste. Food con- 
servation was stressed, as in war years, by canning fruits 
and vegetables. 


The problems arising from the scarcity of inexpensive 
ready-to-wear clothing, as well as of good quality yard goods 
for making clothing, were challenging ones which were 
solved in home economics classes. 


Many students sewed for relief agencies and were highly 
commended for their fine workmanship. Three hundred and 
twenty articles were made for the American Red Cross, 781 
for Greek War Relief with materials furnished by that 
agency, and thirteen dresses for distribution by the Bureau 
of Attendance. 


It is interesting to note that there has been no decrease 
in enrollment in home economics classes in the last twenty 
years despite the fact that there are fewer pupils in the 
Newark schools today. The home economics enrollment for 
1945-1946 was 20,099, and of these, 1,906 were boys. Twenty 
years ago no boys were enrolled in these classes. 


MAKING DRESSES BECOMES AN ART 


Industrial arts experiences were provided for all boys 
from grades 5 to 8 inclusive. Opportunities were provided 
also for those on the secondary school level. A total of 20,000 
students received such instruction during the year. In spite 
ef the scarcity of teachers in the field, only one elementary 
shop was closed. Indicative of a growing trend, 717 girls 
were enrolled in general shop, printing, and mechanical draw- 
ing classes in 1944-1945. 

War needs continued to influence the nature of school 
shop activities. As of April 1, 1945, more than 2,000 articles 
made in these shops had been contributed to the American 
Red Cross and the USO. An exhibition of Junior Red Cross 
projects was held in Elliott Street School. The various articles 
shown at this exhibition covered approximately fifty pro- 
jects. Junior aviation projects, as developed over the past 
three years, comprised an important part of the work in the 
fifth and sixth grades. 

The war impact on high school technical courses resulted 
in a greatly increased interest and demand; enrollment was, 
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however, adversely affected by Selective Service demands. 
Former pupils returning from both the Army and the Navy 
emphasized that the type of technical training experienced in 
the schools was, in part, responsible for advanced rating. 
During the war the basic curriculum was not altered, but 
emphasis was modified where necessary to meet service needs. 
A marked increase in popularity in the electrical laboratories 
was evident with a noticeable shift of interest from power 
to communications. 


RECREATION 


The Recreation Department functions after school and 
attempts to carry over the habits, skills, and attitudes learned 
in school in a voluntary program that allows the participants 
a free choice of their leisure-time activities. The scope of 
the program embraces every wholesome recreational activity 
that children and adults enjoy in their spare time. 

It is recognized nationally that Newark has an out- 
standing program of recreation conducted by the schools. 
In the free use of the school buildings and the integration of 
recreation with other phases of education, the citizens benefit 
through the economy, efficiency, and unity of the plan. In 
many other cities, recreation is conducted by some other 
agency and consequently is not included in the educational 
budget as it is in Newark. Newark, moreover, was one of 
the first cities to extend its program to the industrial area 
where leagues and other recreational activities were conducted 
under the auspices of the Recreation Department. 


Another important phase of the work introduced during 
1944-1945 was that carried on in the seven housing projects. 
Two selected teachers were assigned to each of the housing- 
project playgrounds and a balanced program was conducted. 
For the year 1943-1944, the Housing Authority had financed 
this program, but Lanham Act funds were secured for 1944- 
1945. These funds were discontinued the following year. 

Exigencies of war continued to bring increased need for 
all-day recreational activities during the summer of 1944, 
and the Superintendent of Schools again approved the two- 
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shift program initiated the year before. Federal funds were 
available for a part of this program and approximately 170 
extra teachers were employed. 

Newark has thirty-three all-year playgrounds, twelve 
of which are called community centers where adults are 
especially invited to participate. In addition, a number of 
playgrounds are designated as athletic centers where the city- 
wide industrial, church, club, and service leagues are con- 
ducted. During the summer, twelve more playgrounds are 
opened, several of which are kept in operation for four 
months. | 

Attendance in 1945-1946 for the various types of play- 
grounds was 


ACTUAL AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF PUPILS ON, COUNTED DAILY 
PLAYGROUNDS — REGISTER ATTENDANCE ATTENDANCE 
44 245197 BWA TE Sts D) 19.724 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


The title Department of Speech Education as a replace- 
ment for the caption Speech Improvement Classes used from 
1916 to 1943 acknowledges the profound effect of changes in 
general education. It further indicates a unity of purpose 
based on a single philosophy. The objectives of the depart- 
ment are, therefore, identical with those of general education 
in Newark and are attained by a common acceptance 
throughout the school system of the child as a personable 
entity. 

In the past, speech education was considered as largely 
corrective in nature, the individuals being segregated for the 
work. At present, the program is preventive and the goals 
are accomplished by group work. 

Present procedures emphasize speaking as communica- 
tive power which is socially motivated and socially rewarded. 
It thus becomes an integrating skill for academic growth. 
Economic values of the ability to speak or to refrain from 
speaking will accrue to the pupil with maturity. Good speech 
promotes good human relationships. 
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The following is a comparison of results in 1935 under 
the old program of speech correction with those of 1945 
under the new program. 


1935 1945 

BUeCCHRLeaC hcrse wit ee see ae (32 11 
SGHOOIS!SEEVICEC +18 Mais kde ee. 37 49 
Pupils selected for isolated 

BOLLE CEOS Rialto se te, ene oe 2,831 -— 
BTEDIISBCORLCCLCC Mone tees Penn 1,170 2735,6 
Per cent of correction from low 

standard to on-standard or above 42.1 81.9 


Pupils’ very slight speaking insufh- 
ciencies corrected by parents and 
ErassrOotie teaclichonn tt on ae — 3,071 


IN ADDITION TO INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES, THE NEWARK SCHOOLS 
PROVIDE A WIDE VARIETY OF SERVICES FOR PUPIL WELFARE 


ATTENDANCE 


While the enforcement of school attendance is a legal 
requirement of the State of New Jersey, the modern approach 
represents attendance service as a medium for the interpreta- 
tion of the school program to the home and child and, in 
turn, the interpretation of the home background to the 
school personnel. 


Obviously, the first prerequisite in the educational struc- 
ture is to ensure every child’s enrollment. Thus, the initial 
effort of the program of the attendance division is to deter- 
mine where the child is. This is accomplished by a continuing 
school census, with an annual city-wide census of the pupil 
population between birth and twenty years of age, and the 
continuing amendment of the census records so that no child 
may be lost sight of in transferral or removal. The census 
data are often set up to discover potential pupil enrollment 
and population figures for school building, long-range plans, 
and housing programs. 
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In both census and absence investigation visitations, the 
attendance officer is afforded the valuable opportunity of 
home contacts with the great majority of families in the 
city. By inquiring into the underlying causes of absence or 
truancy, the attendance worker seeks to discover factors in 
the child’s home relationships, school life, and out-of-school 
activities which may tend to bar him from normal, whole- 
some adjustment. Upon determining these factors, the 
worker then turns his efforts toward remedial measures 
through co-operation with and assistance from social service 
organizations and other community agencies. 


In 1944-1945, wartime conditions continued to prevail. 
Since many parents were working at irregular hours, attend- 
ance officers had difficulty in making proper contacts to cor- 
rect non-attendance and the necessity for night calls became 
greater. Children took advantage of lessened parental 
restraint to remain away from school; as a result, an extra 
burden was placed on the services of the bureau. In instances 
where parental neglect or carelessness or other censurable 
conditions were found, legal prosecutions became mandatory. 


The safety of pupils on their way to and from school has 
been a part of the program of the bureau. A city-wide school 
safety patrol in public and non-public schools has operated 
to tie in with the broader stress on safety education in the 
schools. In addition, pupil safety was a part of the war service 
program of the Barca An air-raid warning system, con- 
ducted at the request of the Newark Defense Council for the 
warning of all public and non-public schools in the city, was 
in operation in this department during the war years, from 
7 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily. This system was discontinued in 
March 1945 when the Office of Civilian Defense considered 
such precaution was no longer necessary. 


Several hundred children with physical, mental, or mul- 
tiple handicaps are enabled to attend school regularly—at 
Branch Brook, Bruce Street, Boylan Street and other special 
schools and classes—through the transportation system which 
is supervised by the Bureau of Attendance. 
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A statistical summary of some of the major activities of 
the bureau are given below: 


1944-45 1945-46 
Number of absence investigations ...... 41,382 39,947 


Il oinervisitatiouss cen ee eee ee 61,019 58,286 
Number of investigated pupils 

Ferurned sto schoOlmet 4 e se is 38,859 37,236 
Visits by attendance workers to public, 

private, and parochial schools .......... 10,471 10,817 
Office interviews with parents 

ANUS DU DiLSeee eee eho ba ee hem eh 12,269 13,895 


Verification of pupil removals, 

transfers, changes of address, etc. ....18,862 18,530 
Cards checked in field census contacts 

TOLD AVLOten LLC LI SCCLION. waren) 7. ee 1,785 32 
Certifying minors for re-employment 19,222 Y2°150: 
Contacts with public and private 


SOGIA MOS CN CICS oe roa: He. Ane te 1e377. 1210 
Interviews for particular problem cases 2,252 PATA ED: 
Inspection of safety patrol units ........ 587 494 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of Business Administration performs 
three major functions; namely, the maintenance of school 
properties; the operation of buildings; and the ordering and 
distribution of supplies, fuel, and other equipment necessary 
for efficient work in ‘the schools. 

In line with a recommendation of the Newark School 
Survey, the department, which had formerly been directly 
responsible to the Board of Education, was reorganized in 
1944 under an assistant superintendent of schools, responsible 
to the Superintendent. This unification has made for greater 
co-ordination of activity between the educational and the 
operational needs of the schools. 


The department prepares plans for all new buildings 
\ and the remodeling or reconditioning of the old ones. To 
assist in this part of the work, a full-time architect has been 
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employed, and others are called in as the need for their 
services arises. Changes in existing schools and plans for 
additional buildings have consumed a great portion of the 
time of the department. In order to facilitate the work 
several important changes and innovations were made in 
departmental reorganization. Among these were 


Appointment of a head custodian to see that 
all custodial workers in the schools are properly 
instructed and supervised in their duties of 
maintaining the schools, and to work with the 
principals to ensure harmony between the 
maintenance and the instructional staffs 


Establishment of an in-service training pro- 
gram for employees of the department 


Reorganization of the Supply and Mainte- 
nance Repair Division and the transfer of the 
Equipment Division to the Department of 
Business Administration 


Co-ordination of school planning with the 
general over-all planning of the Central 
Planning Board 


Planning for the new FM radio station to be 
located at Central High School 


The years 1944-1946 were particularly trying because 
constructional and repair materials were difficult to obtain. 
Also, because of the shortage of labor, the high cost of building 
supplies, and a limited budget, painting and other repair work 
were necessarily postponed. 


CAFETERIAS 


The school cafeterias prepared and served, at the lowest 
cost, meals of uniform high quality and maximum nutritive 
value to pupils and teachers in seven senior high schools, a 
senior high school annex, one junior high school, thirteen ele- 
mentary schools, and eight Child Care Centers. The Board of 
Education participated in the federally subsidized Com- 
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munity School Lunch Program sponsored by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In order to standardize food service menus, recipes and 
instruction sheets were sent regularly to school cafeterias and 
Child Care Centers. This procedure improved the efficiency 
and sanitary techniques of food production and service. 

Children of all age levels were given opportunities to 
become acquainted with unfamiliar foods. Through parti- 
cipation in the school lunch program, children improved 
their eating habits and acquired wholesome attitudes toward 
more desirable social behavior, good will, and understanding 
of others. 

Through the Community School Lunch Program, 
723,126 complete school lunches, designated as Type A meals, 
were served at 15¢ each during 1944-1945. The Board of 
Education received a federal subsidy of 9¢ toward each lunch. 
Children who were unable to pay received free lunches. High 
school cafeterias served a la carte foods as well as the subsi- 
dized lunches. 

Type A lunches conformed to a meal pattern prescribed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture: 


2 ounces meat, cheese, fish, or 1 egg 
3/8 cup vegetables and 3 /8 cup fruit or 
3/4 cup vegetables or 
3/4 cup fruit 
.2 slices bread 
2 teaspoons butter or enriched butter substitute 
1/2 pint milk 


In addition, school children consumed 2,851,762 half 
pints of milk at 2¢ per half pint. This milk was designated as 
a Type C meal. The federal government subsidized each half 
pint of milk for 2¢ and the Board of Education contributed 
2¢ for each half pint served free. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


The Bureau of Child Guidance contributes to the educa- 
tion of pupils through the services of visiting teachers, clinical 
psychologists, and a psychiatrist. 
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Visiting teachers are psychiatric social workers who use 
the professional techniques of social case work in the study 
and treatment of children who have problems in the areas 
of the emotions and of personality development. Psycholo- 
gists have professional training in the field of clinical psy- 
chology. Their work emphasizes the study and treatment of 
problems related to intelligence. 


The bureau helps the school in understanding and treat- 
ing pupils who demonstrate their failure to make good use 
of the opportunities the schools offer. Some of the charac- 
teristics of these maladjusted students are failure to work 
up to intellectual ability, aggressive anti-social behavior, 
withdrawn recessive behavior, bizarre or socially undesirable 
behavior, truancy, nervousness, and unhappiness. The 
bureau assists in locating the cause of the difficulty and apply- 
ing means of remedying it. 


During 1945-1946, the bureau gave service to 3,890 
Cases: 


Visiting teachers 710 
Psychologists 2,895 
Psychiatrists 285 


In addition, all workers gave advisory or consultant help 
in many other situations not included among “‘cases served.” 


An aspect of the work of the psychologists and visiting 
teachers is presented by the number of interviews which 
were found to be a necessary part of the study, treatment, 
and follow-up of cases referred to the bureau. 


VISITING 
INTERVIEWS PSYCHOLOGISTS TEACHERS 
Principals and 
Wicé=Principals@ermees ieee 599 590 
RLeaChers aie en i eee ee ee ee 483 1,801 
Parents 2y 26, ea ee eae 213 — 
INTIS ES hs eer eee eee — 253 
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GUIDANCE 


Guidance of the young and immature by the older and 
more experienced has always been a necessity since the be- 
ginning of human life on earth. As social life has progressed 
from a condition of primitiveness to one of complexity, 
guidance has become increasingly more necessary. In our 
democracy it is mandatory that we discover, develop, and 
use the varied abilities of individuals. 


The program of guidance in the Newark schools gives 
particular emphasis to 


Inventorying the aptitudes, abilities, interests, and op- 
portunities of each pupil 


Counseling with reference to choosing, preparing for, 
and entering upon an occupation; means of self-ap- 
praisal; making the most of schooling; health and 
physical development; home and family relationships; 
personality development; proper use of leisure time; 
good manners and conduct; and sources of helpful in- 
formation 


Giving occupational information through courses in 
occupations, through the library, through career-day 
conferences, and by making wide use of assembly pro- 
grams and visual and auditory aids 


Placing both graduates and drop-outs in jobs or in edu- 
cational and training institutions 


Making follow-up studies as a means of adjusting 
individuals to better opportunities and of modifying 
school courses and curriculums 


Group guidance as an aid to growth of understandings, 
habits, attitudes, and ideals essential to all pupils 


Orienting pupils to the school, practicing intelligent 
selection of leaders, and learning responsibilities and 
privileges of membership in social groups 


Assisting returning veterans who wish to continue their 
education in the public schools of Newark or at the 
college level elsewhere to find the best possible placement 
in the schools 


GROUP EXPERIENCE IN GUIDANCE 


During the year 1945-1946 approximately 30,000 per- 
sonal interviews were held; a new course in occupations was 
developed; more than 6,000 pupils attended career-day con- 
ferences participated 1 in by 350 men and women of special 
competence in a variety of callings; and studies were made of 
procedures in issuing working permits and of reasons for 
pupils dropping out of school before graduation. In-service 
training for guidance work was provided for all secondary 
school teachers and counselors, and guidance practices in 
elementary schools were surveyed and recommendations made 
for improvements. 


Finally, steps were taken toward co-ordination of the 
work of the Department of Guidance with the clinical and 
psychological services of the Bureau of Child Guidance, the 
Bureau of Attendance, the Bureau of Health Education and 
Service, and the Department of Special Education. 


In the fall of 1944, a placement counselor was appointed 
in the department. In order to establish a basis for placement 
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procedures, a study was made of boys and girls as they applied 
for working papers in the Bureau of Attendance. 


Hundreds of young part-time workers were employed 
during the war emergency. These pupils intended to remain 
in school until graduation. Even though they worked on a 
part-time basis, they shopped around for employment in 
places offering high wages. Only a few, chiefly boys from 
technical high schools and girls enrolled in secretarial, busi- 
ness, and general clerical curricula, were employed in work 
prhichi-wase related to. the subjects they were studying in 
school. For the most part, they wanted money to buy clothes 
and have a good time, a condition which may have been a 
reflection of the excitement and uncertainty of war time. 


A large number of sixteen-year-old boys and girls were 
found to be leaving school as soon as the law allowed them 
to do so. The placement counselor interviewed 200 drop- 
outs in one month and every effort was made to encourage 
them to continue their education. Of these 200, 


46 were interested in attending Barringer Evening 
High School 
17 were interested in attending vocational school 
8 were interested in attending an evening tech- 
nical high school 
6 wanted training in art 
123 were not interested in further education 


A summary of conclusions indicates that there was no 
correlation between the I. Q. and the wages earned by the 
young people; usually, the heaviest or least desirable job paid 
the highest wages. Very few of the young workers felt there 
was a future in the work they were doing. Few felt they 
would be employed after the war and were willing to step 
aside for veterans. On the other hand, girls in office work 
were satisfied because they felt they were in their chosen field 
and were adequately trained in office skills. 


These data can be used as the basis for a vital, well- 
organized placement program of the Guidance Department, 
to the end that boys and girls may be placed properly within 
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the curriculums already set up, or in new and expanded 
curriculums where they may succeed according to their abili- 
ties, desires, and interests. By this means judicious assistance 
can be given the young workers so they may obtain employ- 
ment suitable to their aptitudes and abilities. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Office of the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
established under the authority of New Jersey School Law, 
is set up to record the proceedings of the Board of Education 
and of its committees. It is the custodian of all securities, 
documents, title papers, books of record, and other papers 
belonging to the Board. 


It is the duty of this office to collect tuition fees and 
other moneys due to the Board of Education, except those 
which are apportioned by the County Superintendent of 
Schools or those appropriated by the city. The Secretary 
deposits with the custodian of school moneys of the district 
all moneys collected by him, for which he renders monthly 
reports to the Board of Education. 


The Secretary, as the general accountant of the Board 
of Education, preserves in his office all accounts, vouchers, 
and contracts relating to the public schools. In general, he 
serves that body as its chief financial officer whose duties 
include the compilation and direction, or control, of the 
school budget. He has for the past several years supplied the 
principals of the schools each month with a statement show- 
ing the appropriation expenditure and the available balance 
in the instruction account for supplies. 


In 1942, the office began the mechanization of the de- 
partment by installing a payroll machine and, in 1943, a 
second machine was added. It is expected that in the near 
future checks for all employees will be written on these pay- 
roll machines at the same time that the payrolls are written, 
and thus complete mechanization will become more nearly a 
reality. 
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PERSONNEL 


The Department of Personnel, established in 1943, con- 
tinues to shape its organization in terms of increasing demands 
upon its services. The functions of the department include 
preparing recommendations for qualifications for different 
types of positions; recruiting personnel; analyzing qualifica- 
tions of applicants for positions; and, upon recommendation, 
transferring teachers and other Preemicrional personnel below 
the level of assistant superintendent. A further function is 
that of maintaining accurate and appropriate records of 
service, sabbatical furloughs, and other leaves of absence, and 
all other adjustments affecting teaching personnel. 


Certainly the work of the department is a most direct 
contribution to the education of pupils in the schools. It is 
still a truism that the educational welfare of children depends 
upon the education and enthusiasm of their teachers. A 
vigorous and wide-spread recruitment program and the more 
frequent administration of teacher examinations have enabled 
the schools to carry on satisfactorily thus far through the 
current nation-wide teacher shortage. While the substitute 
teacher problem remains acute, increasing the compensation 
for substitute teachers very probably prevented the situation 
from assuming more serious proportions. 


In some instances salary adjustments and bonus arrange- 
ments were approved to effect adequate staffing in those areas 
in which teacher shortages were most marked. Throughout 
the emergency period, however, the professional and educa- 
tional standards of teachers have been maintained in Newark. 


Appointments to teaching positions were made from 
eligibility lists compiled as the result of written and oral 
examinations, and a health examination. Eligibility lists 
remain active for a period of three years. Appointments are 
made from the lists in order of rank as vacancies occur. 

The records of the department indicate the following 
for the Newark schools for 1945-1946: 


Deaths erayere eet i iter tee es ete 22 
Resto na Clon Stage eee ak ee a 104 
Retirementssaeste ee eee ee 61 


90 
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Temporary appointments: 


Rlementaty pe eee ee Lae 
Secondarye sree eae ee 24 
SDECIA Mare i ieee Reis ee 10 
Transtérs awe os Aa eee 293 
Furloughs granted: 
Sabbatical Ses. aes. cee eee eee 74 
Maternity and care of child .......... A 
Ul riess teet.s oo: eo Se ee 95 
Others a ee eg i ee 9 
Furloughs:cancelled 30. see 101 


(Including war furloughs) 
Recruitment Activities: 
Number of visits by director 


to education institutions ....... 30 
Examination announcements and 
requirements distributed .......... 8,000 


Department mailing list for 
examination announcements 
College and university bureaus 250 


Weachers agencies sae 50 
Professional organizations ........ 50 
Previous applicants 

ANG ISUDSLLCULES ane, 2 eee 500 
Newark schools and press ........ 75 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Meetinesvheldinsetia ai noes ee 58 
Written examinations scheduled 

and /or held: 

Blemientary ern eae ne eee 21 

Secondary te. irene een Pe ean 29 
Applications tledmaee 2st eae 1,432 
Number who took written 

SxamMmMations py ee ee 302 


Number who took oral examinations 373 
(Includes 1945 hold-overs and 
preferred substitutes and specials) 

Interviews sincau std Se ee oe 500 
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REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 


The activities of the Department of Reference and 
Research relate directly to the instructional and administra- 
tive phases of the educational program. This department 


Conducts city-wide group testing programs 
Assists in preparation of the annual school budget 


Serves in an advisory capacity to departments of the 
school system 


Co-ordinates the preparation of materials for the 
Annual Report of the Board of Education and 
prepares the Report for publication 


Compiles statistical data and information 


Conducts such independent research studies as the 
department deems advisable 


Serves as a clearing-house for school publicity 


The city-wide group testing programs indicate the level 
of subject achievement and mental ability in the schools; they 
enable teachers and administrators to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the program of the school; and they aid the teaching 
personnel to obtain a better insight into the pupils’ back- 
grounds, abilities, and interests. Each semester tests of 
intelligence and reading achievement are administered by 
the schools to the pupils in grades 3B, 5B, and 7B and in 
reading and arithmetic in grades 8A and 8B, respectively. 
Reports are prepared for the schools and the Central Office. 

As a further aid to the instructional program, the de- 
partment assists in administering reading-readiness tests to 
pupils entering first grade and aptitude tests to 8A graduates 
selecting the Fine Arts or the Technical and Industrial courses 
of the high schools. This department worked closely with 
the Department of Guidance in testing of high school pupil 
interests, mental ability, and pupil adjustment. The program 
is aided by having the mental ability tests machine scored by 
the Research Department. A complete reference file of 
standardized tests is maintained and teachers are advised as to 
the appropriateness of the tests for various purposes. 
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The department assists in the preparation of the annual 
school budget. Salary-account estimates are prepared for 
all certificated and non-certificated personnel who are under 
the supervision of the Superintendent; and the effects of 
retirement of teachers and pupil enrollments on budgetary 
estimates are determined. Departmental budgets of the 
Central Office are co-ordinated and compiled. 

During 1945-1946 a major research study was the prep- 
aration of basic data and cost estimates for the recently 
adopted single-salary schedule for teachers and for the salary 
adjustments of all certificated employees. This phase included 
the compilation and analysis of salary schedule data for 
larger cities; inter-city differences in cost of living; compara- 
bility of teacher maximums when adjusted to cost-of-living 
indexes; financial effort to support education in larger cities; 
applications and costs of various proposals for Newark; and 
interviews with teacher groups. Interpretations and effects 
of schedule changes were presented in Board of Education 
conferences and meetings. 

Statistical service included preparation of cards for 
machine tabulation of the Dayton Street area census, the 
textbook inventory, and the schools’ monthly attendance 
reports. Statistical information was provided for school 
groups and numerous other requesting agencies. 

The department aids in interpreting the schools to the 
public by serving as a clearing- house for school publicity and 
by co-ordinating and preparing for publication the material 
of the Board of Education Annual Report. 


THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE NEWARK MUSEUM MAKE VITAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOLS 


THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Newark Public Library supplies three types of 
organized book service to the public schools: recreational 
reading for established school libraries; classroom collections 
of books for recreational reading; and collections of books to 
supplement classroom instruction. 

As a supplement to this organized service, the main 
library and all branch libraries maintain close relations with 


READING INTERESTS DEVELOPED THROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 


the schools in their neighborhoods. Librarians visit classrooms, 
speak in the libraries and auditoriums about books, and ar- 
range regularly scheduled visits of the classes to the public 
library for instruction on its use. 


A further service to young people is to be found in the 
newly opened room in the main building of the Newark 
Public Library. This room, the Teen Corner, is designed to 
meet the informational and recreational needs of young 
people of high school age. 


Service to youth is not a one-way affair. It calls for 
“sive and take” on the part of young people as well as 
librarians. Through the co-operation of principals and school 
librarians, an advisory council of young people representing 
every secondary school in the city was formed to aid with 
the publicity and extra-curricular activities of the Teen 
Corner. 


This service is supplemented by similar service on a some- 
what restricted basis in all branch libraries. Visits to the high 
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schools by Teen Corner librarians and branch librarians help 
to foster co-operation and understanding. 


The following statistics give some idea of this service 
during the school year 1944-1945. 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC 


AGENCY LIBRARY BOOKS CIRCULATION 
AD =cCHOOMDtAriCs meats eta 55,384 2875723 
(elementary ) 
Oe schoolelibratiessae a Tess 355, 
(high school) 
209) classrooms... ..2lcuces. 823,00 79,424 
14 Americanization classes youl 545 


TEACHER REQUEST FOR SERVICE 


NUMBER OF REFERENCE 


NUMBER OF REQUESTS QUESTIONS INVOLVED 
From elementary school ......4,438 9,386 
From high’school .2.7..0:2.. 1,110 2,672 

Total tc eee Gn sigue 12,058 


NEWARK MUSEUM 


The Newark Museum, founded for community service, 
has always considered co-operation with the public school 
system of utmost importance in the development of its 
programs. One of its oldest services is given through the 
Lending Department founded in 1912—three years after the 
museum itself. Here is a collection of over 10,000 three- 
dimensional objects available for use as teaching aids relating 
to the courses of study in the schools. Through the co- 
operation of the Board of Education, material is delivered to 
all the public schools. Between July 1944 and July 1945, 
20,950 objects were lent. In the same year, eighty-five classes 
comprising over 2,000 pupils visited the museum. Museum 
services are brought into the school through talks on exhi- 
bitions by staff members to school assemblies. Many pupils 
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become acquainted with museum activities in this way. The 
docentry service, which provides guided tours of exhibits, is 
also available to teachers and their students. 


Work with the individual child in the Junior Museum is 
one of the most important activities. Here, there is no 
duplication of work done in the schools, since there is no 
formal teaching in the usual sense of the word. The chief 
purpose of this program is to interpret the exhibitions in 
such a way that the interest of young people will be aroused 
in what is going on in the world about them. Activities 
grouped into clubs are devoted to the fields of art, crafts, and 
nature study. Although the work of the Junior Museum may 
not, strictly speaking, be considered a direct service to the 
schools, it is vital in the cultural development of future 
citizens. 

The museum continued to act as co-ordinator in New 
Jersey for the Science Clubs of America, composed of elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools, and colleges. Meetings 
are held at the museum, and the programs present interesting 
experiments in the field of the sciences. Consultation service 
to young people and teachers is offered in the Nature Work- 
shop. Animals, insects, flowers, and plants are brought in 
for identification and advice is sought on ways and means of 
collecting. 

Through exhibitions, its lending collection, its Junior 
Museum and assembly talks in the schools, and making paint- 
ings and prints available for loan to schools, the Newark 
Museum makes its program effective. 


FOLLOW-UP OF THE NEWARK SCHOOL SURVEY 


A’GUIDE (FOR FUTURE SGHOOL DEV ELOEMEN F 
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FOLLOW-UP OF THE NEWARK SCHOOL SURVEY 


The teaching staff of Newark is constantly examining 
procedures with the thought of revision and refinement in 
mind, and modifying the content of courses and the educa- 
tional practice to comply with the changing needs of the 
pupils. Important analyses are conducted within the school 
system which relate to the study of social trends and the 
revision of courses of study, curriculums, and school organi- 
zation. An intensive city-wide appraisal of the product of 
the elementary grades conducted over a three-year period 
ending in 1940 was a more extensive study of this nature. 
Occasionally, however, it is advisable to have an outside 
agency make an impartial appraisal of all aspects of the 
educational system. The most outstanding example of 
analysis and evaluation of the latter type was the Newark 
School Survey, conducted during 1941-1942 under the 
direction and supervision of the Division of Field Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, at a cost of $30,000. 


The suggestions and constructive criticisms set forth in 
the survey report are many—some advocating a change in 
policy or procedure, others recognizing the value of existing 
policies and suggesting their continuance. The procedures 
involved and the preparation of materials for interpretation 
of policies, methods, and practices made in the initial study 
are of invaluable worth to the school system and have 
become the basis for further creative thinking in relation to 
program planning. It must be recognized that many years 
will be required to place all recommendations into effect; 
the study itself is intended to serve as a blueprint for the 
school system for years to come. 


Four years have elapsed since the completion of this 
survey. During that time many major changes have been 
made in line with the recommendations set forth. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to bring to the attention of the public 
some developments in the four-year period following the 
completion of the report. 
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UNIT CONTROL 


The survey recommended the unification of administra- 
tive control by bringing the three administrative activities of 
the Board of Education—Business Manager, Superintendent 
of Schools, and Secretary—aunder the direct supervision of the 
Superintendent. A further recommendation was that the 
official in charge of school business should be an experienced 
educator as well as a person trained in school management and 
planning. Accordingly, as of July 1, 1944, the office of 
Business Manager was abolished and an Assistant Superinten- 
dent in Charge of Business Administration was appointed and 
made directly responsible to the Superintendent of Schools. 
The Assistant Superintendent is an experienced educator, 
certificated by the State Department of Education and 
trained in school management. The Office of Secretary could 
not be placed under the superintendency since, under existing 
state law, the Secretary must be directly responsible to the 
Board of Education. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The survey recommended that there be four assistant 
superintendencies with responsibilities arranged for the 
vertical type of organization; that is, one superintendent 
would be in charge of all teaching, curriculum construction, 
and general services in kindergarten and grades 1 through 12; 
another would be responsible for all administration; a third in 
charge of personnel; and a fourth in charge of school business. 
This type of organization is not considered feasible in every 
respect for the Newark schools. Therefore, the four assistant 
superintendencies now in operation are assigned: two for 
elementary and special schools; one for secondary schools;- 
and one in charge of business administration. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOLS 


It was recommended that operation and maintenance 
of schools be divided into two separate divisions placed under 
the direction of a supervisor of operation and a supervisor of 
maintenance. This recommendation was partially met by the 
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Department of Business Administration in October 1945 by 
grouping the activities into the Division of Supplies and the 
Division of Repairs and Maintenance, headed by a purchasing 
agent and a supervisor of repairs and maintenance, respec- 
tively. The relocation of offices and the regrouping of per- 
sonnel involved have largely met the intent of the survey 
recommendations. 


BUDGET 


Previous to July 1, 1945, a member of the Secretary’s 
office served as assistant secretary and budget director for the 
Board of Education. Upon his retirement on that date, an 
assistant secretary was named without the designation of 
budget director. As recommended by the survey, the annual 
school budget is now prepared under the supervision of the 
Superintendent rather than by the Secretary’s office. Budget- 
ary control necessarily continues under the direction of the 
Secretary since that official is defined by law as the financial 
officer; the administration of the school budget continues to 
be a responsibility of the Superintendent. 


FINANCE 


At the time of the survey, class size in the elementary 
grades was above average for large cities and teacher load was 
at least up to the average. Consequently, no permanent cuts 
in cost could wisely be made by generally increasing class 
size and teacher load. With the reduction of school enroll- 
ments, it has been possible to eliminate double sessions in 
most schools and to decrease the size of many classes which 
were substantially above average enrollment. This action is 
in line with recommendations of the survey. 

The survey stated further that the expenditures for 
auxiliary agencies, co-ordinate activities, fixed charges, and 
administration were generally justified and that some slight 
increase in the cost of administration might be necessary in 
order to carry out its recommendations. Allocation for these 
expenditures has been upheld in the budget with study given 
to possible increased returns for the amount expended. 
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The Board of Education and the Superintendent have 
assumed the responsibility for disseminating information 
important in deciding what the scope and content of educa- 
tion in Newark should be and what the program should cost. 


BUSINESS METHODS 


It was recommended that more modern business methods 
be installed in the handling of Board of Education records and 
accounts, and that modern business machines be used wher- 
ever possible. Accordingly, in February 1943, the method of 
reporting and tabulating monthly attendance statistics was 
changed to the punch-card method of tabulation with the 
necessary business machines installed in the Department of 
Reference and Research. This equipment is also used to 
tabulate and analyze data obtained in the school census con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Attendance. In November 1943, a 
test scoring machine was installed to aid in the scoring of 
upper-grade achievement tests, to prepare an item analysis of 
types of errors, and to score secondary school mental tests. 
This service has materially reduced the time required by 
teachers for test scoring, and has furnished data for a more 
complete record of pupil accounting. 

This accepted use of business machines has enabled the 
school textbook inventory to be established on a uniform basis, 
as was recommended, and to provide listings of all books in 
each school, subjects of all books in each school, and the 
number of copies of each title. 

Business machines and new methods are being studied 
for use in the Secretary’s office for payroll and accounting 
purposes, and in the Department of Business Administration 
for records of operation, repairs, and maintenance. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


To correct the “‘public psychology handicap” in the field 
of public relations mentioned by the survey, individual school 
principals are encouraged to serve as community superinten- 
dents of schools to aid the public in understanding the purpose 
and function of the schools. Much progress has been shown in 
this respect by participation of both principals and teachers 
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in school-community activities and in the various programs 
and drives of a wartime nature which were dependent upon 
the schools for their application and success. 


Newark is particularly fortunate in having the support 
of the city newspapers in interpreting the work of the schools 
to the home. The type of reporting and the coverage given 
does much to publicize the aims and purposes of the educa- 
tional program. To facilitate the service, a Central Office 
publicity committee has been appointed to serve as a liaison 
between the schools and the newspapers where needed, and to 
encourage the publication of items of interest. 


Saturday morning programs, “Newark Goes To School,” 
are presented over Station WAAT. The program script is 
prepared and presented by both teachers and pupils; a Central 
Radio Workshop has been established to train pupils in 
preparation and presentation of programs. Upon completion 
of the FM radio station in Central High School, another 
important medium will be available for school-home relation- 
ships in the Newark area. 


School sports, good-will programs, instrumental and 
vocal concerts, and art contests are being used extensively 
to give the children experience in appearing before the public 
and in presenting work of a refined nature in these fields. 
Services of the home-and-school visitors and attendance 
officers are playing an important part in developing a proper 
parent-teacher and parent-school relationship. Much credit 
is due the parent-teacher associations for their efforts in this 
direction. 


The Superintendent of Schools and the Board of Educa- 
tion have made special effort to acquaint the citizens of 
Newark with the items included in the school budget and the 
reason for the various amounts shown. They have also taken 
an active part in portraying to the city and to the State of 
New Jersey the need for a more equitable method of school 
support and distribution of state funds for education. As a 
further means of keeping the public informed on educational 
progress in the schools, the Board of Education has adopted 
the policy of issuing a printed report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, a practice discontinued from 1927 to 1944. 


OBSOLETE BUILDINGS SHOW NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM—STATE STREET SCHOOL 


RE-ALLOCATION OF SPACE IN 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The survey staff felt that some office space in the 
Administration Building of the Board of Education was not 
being utilized to the fullest extent. Accordingly, many of 
the offices were partitioned and departments reassigned to 
equalize building space. The recently established Department 
of Personnel is now located in the offices formerly occupied 
by the Department of Reference and Research, while the 
latter department now occupies offices adjoining the 
Superintendent’s general office. This placement relieves the 
general office of much congestion. 


The large drafting room on the fourth floor, unused for 
sometime, has been partitioned to provide space for the Office 
of School Cafeterias. The rest of the room is used by the 
Department of Business Administration for the drafting of 
plans for building construction. With the inception of the 
Child Care Program, use was made of a first floor office. 


MODERN BUILDINGS ARE A WORTH-WHILE INVESTMENT—BOYLAN STREET SCHOOL 


With the further installation of business machine equipment, 
a small second floor office previously used by the Department 
of Business Education was assigned for that work. The 
recently established Department of Guidance occupies a 
section of space formerly allocated to the Bureau of Child 
Guidance. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The survey recommended the formation of a school 
building program committee to study school building needs of 
Newark. It suggested that such a committee work on a long- 
term plan in close co-operation with governmental agencies 
providing building funds; that this committee submit annual 
reports showing the progress made; and that the committee 
set up a program for future building plans. It further advised 
that plans for new buildings be co-operative enterprises 
between the architects and the educators. In November 1942, 
in accordance with survey recommendations, the Committee 
on the School Building Program was appointed. 
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The committee, upon the completion of its study, found 
it would be necessary to raze some of the antiquated buildings, 
to renovate others, and to construct new buildings. Three 
annual reports submitted to the Superintendent have been 
used as a basis for long-term planning, with recommendations 
for the improvement of high schools and a few of the 
elementary schools. Some of the work suggested consists of 
the addition of cafeterias, gymnasium facilities, auditoriums, 
heating units, principals’ offices, and medical rooms. The 
Board of Education has already planned to have work started 
on a number of these recommendations. 


PLAN OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


It was recommended that Newark adopt a general plan 
for the organization of its schools and suggested that the 
K6-4-4 plan be put into effect. After much study, the Com- 
mittee on the School Building Program recommended instead, 
that consideration be given to the adoption of the K6-3-3 
plan of organization as being best suited to the immediate 
and future needs of the school system. Recommendations 
for conversion to this type of organization were submitted, 
together with a list of buildings, old and new, to be used as 
complete junior high schools. Five to ten years would likely 
be required to execute the plan. School officials have held 
several conferences with the Newark Central Planning Board 


in order to co-ordinate their respective plans for future 
building. 


FOOD SERVICE 


The survey urged that the Board of Education immedi- 
ately assume responsibility for all food service, and that in 
the interest of efficiency all such service should be combined 
under the direction of one department. This would involve 
the unifying of services operated by the Board of Education 
and the taking over of cafeterias operated by the Alumnae 
Lunchroom Association. It was anticipated that savings would 
result from centralized management and that services might 
even be expanded where needed without undue cost. As a 
result of this and other related recommendations the following 
developments occurred. 
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The Board of Education has assumed responsibility for 
all school cafeterias. The Office of School Cafeterias was 
established in 1942 and placed under a trained supervisor on 
the instructional payroll. Uniformity in menus has been 
established in the elementary schools. This uniformity effects 
a saving through larger-quantity buying and permits the 
planning of meals by the supervisor. Surplus commodities or 
“abundant foods” as they are now called are supplied to the 
cafeterias by the U. S. Department of Agriculture through 
the Community Lunch Program. Free meals are thus avail- 


able to needy pupils and the “abundant foods” are used in all 
pupil cafeterias. 


Cafeteria employees are now classified according to skills, 
with a salary schedule set for each classification. Salary scales 
have been raised. The recommendation for lowering of labor 
costs and reducing prices by centralized preparation of some 
easily transportable items of food to smaller schools has been 
given consideration but not adopted. Under present condi- 
tions, the transportation and labor costs involved would not 
result in a saving; also, such a practice would be conducted at 
the sacrifice of keeping the food in proper condition. 

An effort has been made to increase the consumption of 
hot food by providing a well balanced plate lunch. With the 
government subsidy, such lunches are available to pupils for 
fifteen cents. The adoption of these policies has reduced the 
bringing of home lunches and increased the buying of the 
balanced plate lunch. However, attractive a la carte dishes 


are prepared for children who wish to supplement the lunch 
brought from home. 


As recommended, a drive was instituted to encourage 
parents to send wholesome lunches for those children who 
eat in the lunchroom but do not purchase food there. This 
drive was conducted by means of exhibits, auditorium 
programs, and by educating the parents through the school 
paper. 

There are now twenty-five cafeterias—sixteen in ele- 
mentary schools, eight in high schools, and one in a junior 
high school. Eight Child Care Centers have operated in schools 
where there are cafeterias. The established school cafeterias 
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were an important factor in enabling such centers to operate 
successfully. The Community School Lunch Program of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture permits two types of meals 
—a complete meal, which is sold for fifteen cents, and a mid- 
morning lunch consisting of a half pint of milk, whichwereala 
for two cents. The complete meal is provided in both high 
and elementary schools; the two-cent milk is provided only 
in elementary schools. The management of school cafeterias 
by the Board of Education has proved satisfactory, with the 
result that pupils benefit by better balanced diets and care- 
fully prepared food at a lower cost to the parent. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


Prior to the survey, the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Board of Examiners had begun a revision of the regula- 
tions concerning the examination of candidates for teachers’ 
certificates and the listing of those eligible for appointment. 
The survey report gave both impetus and justification to 
changes contemplated by the Board of Examiners, and also 
suggested additional improvements. 

In undertaking its evaluation of the personnel situation, 
the survey staff first formulated a point of view. This con- 
sisted of two major premises against which the existing 
conditions were appraised: first, the most important function 
of a Board of Education is to secure and maintain the highest 
quality of services consistent with the ability of the taxpayers 
to support them; and second, a Board of Education should be 
a model employer and its policies should be in advance of those 
common to ordinary business concerns. 

Throughout its report, the survey staff consistently 
indicated “that much time and study should be continuously 
devoted to the many urgent needs of the instructional 
personnel.” Consequently, the staff concluded: “‘It is impera- 
tive that a personnel division be established in the Newark 
school system.” In the spring of 1943, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Superintendent, the Board of Education established 
such a department and appointed as its head a Director of 
Personnel, who also serves as the Secretary of the Board of 
Examiners. 
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Numerous topics relating to personnel management are 
considered at length in the survey report, but most of the 
discussion centers on the recruitment and selection of instruc- 
tional personnel. In summary, it was the judgment of the 
survey staff that the program of recruiting and selecting 
teachers for the Newark schools would be greatly improved 


by 


— 


Initiating a more vigorous recruiting policy 
Removing the residence barrier now applicable to 
candidates for elementary teaching positions 
Increasing the objectivity and the reliability of the 
written examinations used in establishing eligibility 
lists 

Extending the time given to oral interviews 
Relieving the Superintendent of his present duties 
as an examiner 

Modifying present practice of merging lists by pro- 
viding a definite time limit for the life of a list, such 
as two or three years, during which period eligible 
candidates from the list would be appointed to 
vacancies 

Removing distinctions between qualifications re- 
quired of elementary and secondary school teachers, 
a college degree or its equivalent constituting the 
minimum educational background expected of all 
candidates 

Reconsidering experience requirements of teachers 
at all levels, it being the belief of the survey staff 
that the removal of all experience requirements from 
appointment to teaching positions would be a step 
in the right direction 


Each of these recommendations has been acted upon as 


follows: 
Lis 


Announcements of examinations for teaching posi- 
tions are now widely publicized, and an intensive 
recruitment program has been instituted by the 
Director of Personnel. 

The residence requirement which formerly applied 
to elementary teaching positions has been removed. 
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However, any candidate who is given an appointment 
is expected to establish residence in the city within a 
year after appointment. 

3-4. Efforts have been made to improve the written 
examinations, and the time of the oral interview has 
been extended to at least thirty minutes for each 
candidate. 

5. The Superintendent of Schools was relieved of duties 
as an examiner when an assistant superintendent 
assumed full responsibility as chairman of the Board 
of Examiners. 

6. The practice of merging eligibility lists was discon- 
tinued, and now such lists expire at the end of three 
years. 

7-8. Distinctions in the educational qualifications re- 
quired of elementary and secondary school teachers 
have been removed and, with the exception of admin- 
istrative and supervisory positions, experience re- 
quirements have been eliminated. 


Consideration was also given to the provisions for main- 
taining efficiency, morale, and continuous professional 
growth. Under this heading, the survey discusses at length 
certain desirable changes and makes some specific recom- 
mendations. In doing so, it indicates the difficulties involved 
and the steps which the administration had already planned to 
take. Since the presentation of the report in 1942, changes 
have been effected in sick-leave provisions, class load, leaves of 
absence, salary schedule, and compulsory retirement age. 
Brief accounts are given of the last two items which are most 
noteworthy. 


The Board of Education recognized the inadequacy and 
inequality of teachers’ salaries. In the spring of 1945, the 
Superintendent and the Board directed the Department of 
Reference and Research to make an intensive, comprehensive 
study of factors relating to salary adjustments and salary 
schedules, both in Newark and in other large cities. The 
results of this study aided in culminating the plans for a 
single-salary schedule for classroom teachers, which had been 
under consideration for the past several years. The single- 
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salary schedule, effective July 1, 1946, raises the maximums 
of all present classroom teachers and provides comparable 
salaries for all newly appointed teachers, whether they be 
elementary or secondary, with provision for additional 
increments and higher maximums for higher academic train- 
ing. The single-salary schedule is shown in detail in the 
Statistics section of this Report. 

In view of the provisions for retirement under the 
‘Teachers Pension and Annuity Fund and the Board of Educa- 
tion Employees Pension Fund of Essex County, and taking 
into account the best interest of the pupils and personnel 
involved, the survey recommended that the Board of Educa- 
tion take steps to lower the retirement age for both instruc- 
tional and non-instructional personnel to sixty-five, and that 
“a hard and fast policy” of retirement be upheld. Accord- 
ingly, the Board adopted a ruling to reduce the retirement age 
to sixty-five by lowering the age one year each consecutive 
year until July 1, 1947, when the fixed retirement age will 
become sixty-five. 


GUIDANCE 


On July 1, 1944, the Board of Education approved the 
recommendation of the Superintendent that a Department 
of Guidance be organized in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Newark School Survey. On that date, a 
director was appointed, and on November 1, 1944, seven 
full-time counselors—six for service in secondary schools 
and one for placement work at the Board of Education 
Building—were added to the staff. This action co-ordinated 
and expanded the guidance program already in effect. 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The members of the survey staff who evaluated the 
instructional program of the early grades concluded: “No 
sudden change in program and relationships can be expected, 
nor would such change be desirable. Only as the school staff 
explores the procedures suggested and finds them conducive 
to the development of a more desirable educational program 
for children will they be of value.’ Subsequent to the publi- 
cation of the report, study groups for teachers were con- 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN CIVIC DBVELOPMENT 


ducted during 1944-1945 and 1945-1946. Reports were 
submitted and numerous modifications and improvements 
within individual schools were made. Throughout, the teach- 
ers displayed ‘“‘an inquiring attitude, and a willingness to 
consider change where evidence indicates that change would 
be likely to result in improved practice.” . 
After a detailed, analytical discussion of various types 
of school organization, the survey staff specifically proposed 
among other recommendations that the fifteen platoon schools 
be reorganized upon the basis of self-contained classroom 
units at all age levels. It was further recommended that 
classroom teachers should be assisted in the development of 
work in such special areas as art, crafts, home economics, 
health, and the like, rather than considering these areas as 
segments of the curriculum under the direction of specialists. 
During the past four years, ten platoon schools have been 
reorganized and now, generally speaking, the responsibility 
for instruction in the various subjects rests with the home- 
room teachers. These, in some cases, receive specialized 
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assistance from itinerant teachers of whom there are thirteen 
for art, three for music, and nine for library studies. At 
present only five schools are organized on the platoon basis. 
They are Abington Avenue, Bragaw Avenue, Maple Avenue, 
Miller Street, and Peshine Avenue. Since these buildings 
carry capacity pupil-loads, which are made possible by the 
platoon plan, they cannot as yet be reorganized as recom- 
mended above. 


The necessity for the use of a wide variety of instruc- 
tional materials is presented in the survey report which states: 
“Curriculum studies of the past year that reported on chil- 
dren’s ‘listening’ interests clearly reveal the need for education 
in the use of the radio.” In this connection, the Department 
of Libraries, Visual Aids, and Radio in co-operation with the 
schools has produced and directed a series of public relations 
programs. The Newark school system has been granted a 
license by the FCC to operate an educational radio station to 
be known as WBGO. Planning is now in progress for a more 
complete utilization of radio as a tool of teaching. 


It was also recommended that “every effort should be 
made to build up adequate record libraries in each building or 
a much larger circulating library in the central office.” A 
central circulating library of music records and transcriptions 
has been established. Circulation of records is made now as a 
part of the visual aids deliveries. 


Recognizing the need for a more adequate and uniform 
system of textbook accounting, the survey staff wrote “that 
there is a real need to set up some uniform system of textbook 
accounting. The present system makes it extremely difficult 
to gather data for comparative purposes, whether they be 
administrative or curricular.”” As an outcome of this, the 
library department now serves as the responsible agency for 
the inventory of all such materials in the schools by furnishing 
annually a complete textbook inventory. 


The survey staff concluded: “A modern educational 
program cannot be developed without a library. At present a 
small percentage of Newark elementary schools have central 
libraries. . . . It is recommended that as rapidly as possible 
a library be developed in each of the elementary schools.” 
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Library service is now extended by school libraries to five 
platoon schools, and one special school, and children in the 
primary and intermediate grades in four junior high schools. 
Also, thirty-one other elementary schools are served one day 
a week by itinerant librarians. 


In recognizing the numerous services offered by the 
department, the survey report recommends that “physical 
facilities for the Department of Library and Visual Aids 
should be increased,” and further states that ‘‘additional 
display space, conference rooms, and space for handling 
auditory and visual materials are needed.” Since the report 
was published, the physical facilities of the department have 
been considerably augmented through the additional space 
provided by the Lawrence Street building. There the rooms 
have been adapted for office space; a projection room; a 
film storage and inspection room; a library of slides, film- 
slides, and recordings; a radio workshop; and storage space 
for some textbooks. 


Although improvement of instruction is a constant 
objective of the teaching staff, it has received special emphasis 
since the initiation of the Curriculum Improvement Program 
in 1940. The viewpoints and recommendations presented in 
the survey report for each instructional area were also timely 
and helpful to the various curriculum committees. Many 
of the suggestions are being incorporated in the new courses 
of study which the committees are preparing. 


The survey staff also pointed out major considerations 
in relation to the curriculum improvement program as a 
whole. One of these is “the problem of providing flexibility 
in working, within the scope of the curriculum, in terms of 
the needs and background of the particular pupil groups.” 
In this connection, an experiment was conducted at the 
Fourteenth Avenue School for a period of three years; the 
procedures and results were then presented to the principals 
of the city so that other schools might benefit from the under- 
taking. During the past year, comparable situations have 
been developed in several other schools. In general, teachers 
and administrators are continuously evaluating their programs 
and planning procedures for the improvement of instruction. 
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BUDGET OF CURRENT EXPENSES 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


1944-1945 and 1945-1946 


Budget 
1944-45 
ADMINISTRATION—GENERAL BUSINESS 
Becreran yas epartmenitis..s1.4. cy. vaker osc: $9957,0)5:0.00 
MPa WSCIVICeS.” AIS Sd be eve Be toes 7,820.00 


Administration of Co-ordinate Activities 27,770.00 


Business Manager’s Department .............. 32,715.00 
Purchasing Agent’s Department .............. 49,970.00 
ROTM Is OUSCS fe ce en tates Ao 46,590.00 
Operation and Maintenance of Depart- 

ments and Store Houses .................. 9,645.00 
PrOsI OO) TUCKS ete ve sevens ae 18,280.00 
Other Expenses 


PRM tact tee cnet ee ste a 8,850.00 
$ 258,690.00 


ADMINISTRA TION—EDUCATIONAL 


Superintendent of Schools’ Department....$ 92,910.00 
Reterence and Research. «0.00.02. ..00.s...c0s0cees- 15,105.00 


$ 108,015.00 


INSTRUCTION—SUPERVISORY 


BT EVA SIL SHMP SEI 50 Minch chee MAY «ots Jonsadeeds $32 7,.8,303.00 
Non-Teaching Principals .............0.5-..6. 285,500.00 
menmrerpals eoler ks) 9M pacnd Wegieesaieg. ests. 238,650.00 
EECER E.R DCLISES eek tas... gneOpnaeedusdtosbecnws 30,680.00 


Ne lodeky ee 


INsSTRUCTION—PROPER 


Bete hreres Salaries... fists shir eeacastensantonives $6,364,192.00 
BOOKS iste hak tet eee eh oeck oed 58,194.00 
“Casal Sg SAI EATERY ic TERS, Ne SE 132,832.00 
BereHetay PX DCNSES 3. 410!.csibr. ftasee-ntbes) 4 wie 14,374.00 


$6,569,592.00 


Budget 
1945-46 


$ 54,665.00 
8,165.00 
26,550.00 
35,360.00 
45,035.00 
43,500.00 


9,806.00 
14,320.00 
11,000.00 


$ 248,401.00 


$ 96,670.00 
17,215.00 


Sie 15,88 5200 


$ 329,046.00 
284,000.00 
241,950.00 

37,130.00 


$ 892,126.00 


$6,243,104.00 
64,255.00 
128,765.00 
18,230.00 


$6,454,354.00 
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OPERATION 
Janitorss)Salariess 3 wee eee $ 701,619.00 
Janitorss ouppliesae tse ee eee 35,110.00 
Buel ae ce Kea ee eee 184,807.00 
Licht, Water, and: Power) 2.0. 95,963.00 
Other Expenses: etwas ian ee ees 26,113.00 
$1,043,612.00 
Co-ORDINATE ACTIVITIES 
Attendance Department ....................005 Seems 247.5 0700 
Health Education Department ................ 186,215.00 
Child Guidance Department .................... 28,195.00 
$Pe2975160,00 
AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
Dibraries—-Magazinesi etc 4 be ete mete eee 
Recreational (Activities. ¢e: eo ee $-529853.12.00 
School pscacitin eae eee 19,181.00 
School Eunches#is ei tees eet, co eee 14,500.00 
CCATET ELIAS ee tee ies ee te let ee 3:95919.00 
BTANSPOLta CON pa eh ete en 58,225.00 
Ocher#ix penses: ach hie homer os wd eae eee 2,000.00 
GhildsGareéi Centers): aika nek ey see ee 
$. 431,577.00 
Frxep CHARGES 

Pernsionge oe At ee ies! $ 37,000.00 
Tristirances soon ee eee ee eee: 32,114.00 
Orher: Expenses tac Miro. ht bee tes 85.00 
Saee6 291.27,00 

TOTAL—CURRENT EXPENSES ......... $9,610,978.00 

MAINTENANCE 

Grottnds ce eae Rae eee he PPR ra AY) 
Buildings hates) ae eae eae oe 265,516.00 
Educational Equipment ...................:00008 43,600.00 
Other Bxpenses. 2 223 Coe ane ko 8,715.00 


ToTaAL—Reparrs & REPLACEMENTS....$ 346,548.00 


$ 720,043.00 
39,135.00 
198,461.00 
88,639.00 
26,300.00 


$1,072,578.00 


$ 84,790.00 
169,085.00 
35,665.00 


$ 289,540.00 


$ 4,320.00 
299,634.00 
19 SbLO;OG 
14,500.00 
43,353.00 
61,105.00 
5,200.00 


$ 447,222.00 


$ 60,000.00 
35,466.00 
360.00 


$ 95,826.00 


$9,613,932.00 


$ 27,748.00 
278,374.00 
59,430.00 
3,300.00 


$ 368,852.00 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY 


1g fice (5 C01 at Pe Re So TO $ “$63,082.00 
Purniture and Equipment ......4;..........4.. 18,950.00 
ToTAL—ALTERATIONS & 
EE OUTD VLE Nite) See ono Pee vet Sue 82,032.00 
LIBRARY 
Sul EVES: 3 Resell sky anti abcle Sa. wear rene $ 77,400.00 
RoR Me we yee Crd ck se ee oe AS), 13,105.00 
STH NES Uh ean eR ee Nee Pr ew 5,410.00 
BI) UA ea IBRAR Yes oo eco scoaes Uda enact $ 95,915.00 
MANUAL TRAINING 
iinet “OLcusSalaricss erty... estas, $5. 25,800,00 
PETELICES ep SALALICS ecto secs ictadeastelch kote ss 569,160.00 
Supplies—Supervision ...........00....00ccccccee. $ 46,610.00 
EDO DC Lome rece rc nct eno Loy Ke, tne arene ks 
Repairs and Replacements—Equipment.. —................ 
New Equipment .2.........4).c.. Bre tN A i Oy Sg Sey 
TOTAL—MANUAL TRAINING ............ $ 641,570.00 
MIscELLANEOUS 
Bonus and Contingent Salary 
PRCFUSEITIETICS SN ete s iAcadt to ee eeeckas $ 250,000.00 
HO HEA le BU DGGE. her ee! ity dee $11,027,043.00 
Estimated amount to be received 
OPTS ELI Oe Le ae OE Ae, $1,704,049.44 
BORONIA OAL rai niii oy 68) Bix horas tytn 5,000.00 
Education of Institutional Children...... 25,000.00 
Education for Resident Crippled 
SELLE CTI BNI. SAR iE He Nein ke Sem Red get 1M 
Metariated Gash ReCeipts <2. 0.:g2.5.0:.s00 220 65,000.00 
RA TIOCR eg Ts et ee ek Te 67,993.56 
$1,867,043.00 


AMOUNT FOR CITY TO RAISE....$9,160,000.00 


Li 


bo 615935200 
22,600.00 


2.845) 500 


$ 107,700.00 
10,345.00 
55,245.00 


ye 239290200 


$ 16,900.00 
550,250.00 

$ 3,390.00 
46,245.00 
8,400.00 


$ 962) 7155.00 


$ 581,912.00 
$11,397,726.00 


$1,735,119.03 
5,000.00 
25,000.00 


10,000.00 
65,000.00 
187,606.97 


$2,027,726.00 
$9,370,000.00 
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CHART II | 
Annual Budget of the Newark Public Schools, 1927-1928 to 1945-1946, and Source of Revenue 
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THE FAILURE OF NEW JERSEY TO AID NEWARK 
(AND OTHER COMMUNITIES) 
Ne EE SUPPORT “Oh THEsPUBEIG SGHOOES 


The Constitution of the State of New Jersey contains 
the following mandate: ‘The Legislature shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a thorough and efficient 
system of free public schools for the instruction of all the 
children in this State between the ages of five and eighteen 
years of age.”” However, up to and including the school year 
1945-1946, Newark not only has received nothing but has 
been compelled to contribute, through a State levy, $250,000 
annually to assist “poor” school districts in other parts of 
the State. 

The Pascoe Bill (Senate No. 25), passed by the State 
Legislature as an “equalization law” in April 1946, provides 
financial relief for smaller and so-called “poor” districts; but 
to Newark it has brought no real financial assistance. The 
Pascoe law would make it appear that Newark is to benefit 
by elimination of the tax for the support of schools in other 
communities and by the receipt from the State of $3.00 for 
each elementary school pupil and $3.75 for each secondary 
school pupil. However, to create the fund which will support 
this formula, the State took over a tax formerly levied by 
the City of Newark and which, in part, aided in support of 
the local school system. The amount Newark lost by that 
tax (tax on corporate intangibles) is about equal to the 
amount Newark is supposed to gain under the new State 
formula. Actually, Newark is no better off than before. 
Considering the revenues taken away from the city to provide 
the funds for the new formula, Newark, in effect, continues 
to be a “paying district.” 


STATE SUPPORT THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


The average amount of financial support extended by 
the forty-eight states of the Union to school districts is 30 
per cent. The range is from 50 per cent to 4 per cent. New 
Jersey ranks forty-sixth, or third from the bottom in state 
support. 
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The school system of New York City, with a budget of 
approximately $145,000,000, received last year $45,000,000, 
or 31 per cent, as a subsidy from the State of New York. 
Rochester, Buffalo, and Albany received in proportion even 
larger grants. Cities such as Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and San Francisco are today aided 
at least to the amount of 30 per cent of their school budgets 
through state aid. California grants state aid to the extent 
of 50 per cent. 


NEW JERSEY HAS TAKEN AWAY LARGE AMOUNTS OF 
NEWARK’S SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Newark, in previous years, had several sources of revenue 
which helped in support of the local school system but which 
were either eliminated, reduced, or taken over by the State 
of New Jersey, as follows: 


Reduction in tax upon fire insurance companies 


Reduction in Newark’s share of gross receipts and fran- 
chise tax on public utilities 


Loss of tax on local life insurance companies 
Transfer to State of tax on corporate intangibles 


It is not to be wondered at that Newark has a high tax 
rate since local property must carry the entire burden of 
municipal operations, including practically 100 per cent of 
the cost of public education which the State should share. 
If Newark received State aid equal to the average of the 
forty-eight states (30 per cent), the school budget would be 
reduced by $3,600,000 annually and the tax rate on local 
real estate would drop 61 points. 


THE PASCOE LAW CAN BE AMENDED TO AID 
NEWARK AND OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The fundamental principles of the Pascoe law are sound; 
the really “poor” districts of the State need more financial 
assistance than others, to provide a minimum standard of 
education for all the children of the State. But so-called 
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“rich” school districts and the larger cities in particular 
(Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Trenton, and Camden) 
also need state aid. Within the framework of the Pascoe law 
it is possible to achieve this end. It can be accomplished 
through an amendment which will give to every school 
district some sizeable aid. As a beginning, the State should 
provide at least $30 for every pupil, which would be approx- 
imately 15 per cent of the per capita cost of educating the 
children of Newark. Later, the State could increase its aid 
to the common schools to the extent that other states provide. 


How insignificant the so-called State aid to Newark is 
under the formula of the present law, even if we disregard 
the loss of corporation taxes which the city had to give up in 
order to secure this aid, may be perceived from the following 
comparisons: 


(a) The cost of operating Newark’s schools is about 
$12,000,000 per year. But the total amount of 
State “aid” for the support of these schools is less 
than $300,000. 

(b) It costs Newark approximately $200 per year to 
educate a child. To provide this education the State 
“aids” Newark and other “rich” school districts to 
the extent of $3.00 or $3.75 per pupil or approx- 
imately 114 per cent of the actual cost! 


Editorial—Newark Evening News (February 25, 1946) 


‘’There is not any doubt that many rural schools need 
improvement, as standards are poor and teachers’ salaries 
low, but if the state is going to distribute additional 
millions to school districts, some regard should be had 
for the cities with heavy taxation burdens. 


“As long as new revenue sources are being tapped to 
assist municipalities in meeting school requirements, 
Newark is entitled to a share. The old theory that the 
‘rich’ municipalities should help the poorer might hold if 
the larger cities were still rich. The plight of New York, 
Jersey City, and Newark, with their soaring tax rates, 
is making them the poor relations of this generation. 
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The Pascoe Bill should be revised to give Newark and its 
sister cities a more equitable share of the state school 


fund.” 


THE REMEDY 


The activity of the Newark Board of Education for the 
past three years, together with that of the City Commission 
of Newark and other city boards of education, must be 
continued unabated until the Legislature grants relief. New- 
ark is handicapped by high taxes which, if relief is not 
provided, will eventually be harmful to our schools and our 
standards of education. Real estate has carried the crushing 
burden too long. The citizens of Newark, as well as those 
of many other communities, have a common interest in this 


fight. 
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ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT TO THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1945-1946 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
Boys Girls Total 
MEZA MIL St TN Oe PR ca, Ba cht hated esis 29,647 pine Ne Pel! 
MES 5 RAO RI OE Oe AR ORT SR ease 30,245 SU;op 7 60,90z 
IDECreaser eee rect 598 745 1,343 
Senior Junior Girls’ 
High High Grammar Primary  Kinder- Special Trade 
Schools Schools Grades Grades garten Schools School 
DD et Gree Sait &: 12,966 2,050) * 16,994. 718,256 6,326 2,056 13th 
B22, Sy 12,867 2,204. 9 £8320 las.) 28 6,055 210d 154 
Increase ...... 99 ay Bie Lek nas me 
Decrease 15412202 272 Ti, 23 
AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 
Senior Junior Special Schools 
High High Elementary Inc. Girls’ Trade 
Schools Schools Schools School Total 
1946 A. ccss 12,265 2,698 37.6103 2,004 54,580 
i) PAahT2 2,788 38,708 2,084 553692 
Increase ..:. 153 ee Paks one Le 
Decrease.... 90 1,095 80 Lal e2 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
Senior Junior Special Schools 
High High Elementary Inc. Girls’ Trade 
Schools Schools Schools School Total 
POA GT cs. cs 10,825 2,386 33,124 Pe 48,047 
| i ES eo 10,761 2,474 34,596 1,765 49,596 
Increase .... 64 me ie Me sets 
Decrease... 88 1,472 53 1,549 
PER CENT OF ATTENDANCE 
Senior Junior Special Schools 
High High Elementary Inc. Girls’ Trade 
Schools Schools Schools School Total 
PEA Oe phe far og on 88.3 88.4 88.1 85.3 88.1 
USE DY Seer 88.9 88.7 89.4 84.8 89.1 
Increase ........ ae “5 -- 
Decrease ...... .6 3 1.3 Lite! 


13,658 in 1945-1946. 
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NUMBER OF DAYS SCHOOLS WERE ACTUALLY IN SESSION 


LIOAG oe ecto eee ee 188 
194 Sb ee Eee e ie tk ee Pee eae 189% 
DeCréases hc eee 1% 
NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDANCE 
On Roll Present Absent 
194 Gree eee See 10,236,017 9,011,036 1,224,981 
1945 (A eo eee 10,531,468 9,378,699 1,152,768% 
Increase SF pe eee ion). eee tT ee gn NOR. ares) 72,212% 
Decrease vere ase: 295,451 367,663 2 oe 
NUMBER OF PUPILS 
No. of Pupils Neither No. of No. of 
Times Absent nor Tardy During Sessions Pupils 
Tardy the Year ‘Truant Suspended 
1946755 78,65814 996 16,961% Z. 
194-5 eee 87,732 15482 222697, 10 
Decrease .. 9,07314 216 5,73) 7 3 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
Special Special Tchr. 
Senior Junior Schools & Supr. Not 
High High Elementary Inc.Girls’ | Otherwise 
Schools Schools Schools Trade School Ine. Total 
£9463 520. 632 134 1,296 149 164 2597) 
194 Seer 622 ibs) 1,220 149 154 2,340 
Increase .... 10 9 6 y? 10 35 
Men Women Total 
L946 eae Ot ee hee eee eee 557. 1,818 297) 
LOAD ee Ee eae ee see eae 499 1,841 2,340 
Increase oie ee eee 5.9 > lieteeneius see 5A) 
Decrease) tiaae ook Fee ee [= 23>. iy 2 See 
AGGREGATE ANNUAL SALARIES (Including Bonuses) 
Men Women Total 
1946 pes ee. $2,094,770.00 $5,864,649.00 $7,959 419000 
14 5 aes ee ree 1,861,415.00 5,867,877.00 13/ 29,2 700 
Increase ............ $°423313:55:.008- Ne  h eeeeeree $° 230.1270 
Delreasé? ieee es hae eee $ 3,228.00 - 5 | er 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES (Including Bonuses) 
Men Women Total 
1946 ee cee et ee ae $3,760.80 See Loko $3.9) leo 
1943 Snr epee fe ies 2 yg, ost S/ED> 3303712 


Increaser as suey ne oo as Ono) $259 3.5254 $ 48.21 
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AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED 1945-1946 


Boys Girls 

mrmber) 4) years of ave. sariclsc. css 762 768 
PTO Oramn ER VEAESROL PA CCl ta leedeere: atc 2,010 1,940 
Mmm berenG -veats Ol agers) Dal2 2,031 
Biummbera 7 ey ears OL -agey 4 d..8.4 seek De 232 2,097 
Min bere nS years: Of Ale..c. ec... teh sss ue. 2157 25120 
RimmberasOnvenrs Olsacera eee, aac 2,069 25093 
Nomnbers1 0'years of age..0..0...408es: 2,174 2 2 
Biamiberel t vearsiot ages): ici. ives. Dauls5:5 2,055 
Number 12 years of .age.......:.:<c0scacsc 2,254 2,248 
Pirupemmloayecars: O1l ace cate sctcigee 255.87. roy) 
Number) 14 years.of agetec a,c... 2,638 2,620 
EN ara petal a VEALS OL, ACC Myers eine 297 Ul 2,875 
Pi Der sLGsyearsrolla tes ave no) 2,015 2,368 
romper 1 / years Of age... cscs 15289 12) 
iperel sav earsvOt a0 Gir. ih cect 387 403 
INumber 19 years of age:.....:.....0::.cc000- 8 48 
Pieveats OL ase aNd OVEL..e <.isscse-ceecons- 68 6 
LGSOET EG (Re os oa ea eee 29,647 279 le 
ENROLLMENT BY GRADES 1945-1946 

Boys Girls 

NT ISSR Te Salty eae ae een reer oe 3,236 3,090 
ars EN Neo r ue Recaps lvedeor yee: jaa Vee) 2,406 
Ree LC ae et Ft te ised cio core. Qe 79 PRM 
TLE GS JES eg ale eens Been ee 2,214 2,180 
cabin at A WPA? ea ae eee a 2227; 2,080 
COVA, Jot! GGA RY Ses a een a Zed Pip PAG 
“hoster 2 al. es a ene ER A 2,209 2,185 
Be een as 2 ee sh Ce de ke 25555 2,185 
[Ff 0) ORI A ee ee ae ei a Peeve 2,452 
CaaS yo ee een reels A aD 7a SCM 2,683 
NN hy 88H. sta ccaipdan piece suh une 1,802 2,243 
Rte tees, Jo ah boat vests Seam £311 1,730 
recites os. eae h her eed Se 1,065 yoy Ks 
PETA UALCH s..sSes Reka ssvtesndes Seiad ee: 28 5 
| Paargay 0% Ray i eee eee ARG it a a3 Je 
[NESS cog ae aR RN Poetic EaME UE RAD tere Ee amaprdans 900 406 
BE ERIN EE cok pch ws RONG WAGON eae a7, 38 
met MON, Be ncaa creck on Mnccandrals 10 8 
Ber ate Conservation .e....-cc:k: 8c racic 34 19 


B27 


Total 


1,530 
ee 
4,133 
4,329 
4,327 
4,162 
4,286 
4,210 
4,502 
5,140 
5,258 
5,586 
4,383 
2,814 
790 
85 
74 


17 De 


Total 


6,326 
4,98) 
4,570 
4,394 
4,307 
4,293 


4,394 


4,538 
4,791 
5,074 
4,045 
3,041 
2,581 
33 
93 
1,306 
75 
18 
53 
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Open Ain Fe ert cee, eee 74 72 146 
Crippled S..f200 weseee eren cee an: 189 160 349 
Girls’ #frade' suites te ese ee ef 131 131 
Convalescetites: tee eee 12 4 16 

Totalicece eee ee 29,647 9A We ae Mb Bs ei’, 


Pupils enrelled who have attended public schools in other districts 


in the State during the present school year....3. =. eee 571 
Number of pupils below high school transported within the dis- 
trict for whom transportation is paid by the district................ 2,052 
Number of high school pupils transported within the district for 
whom transportation. is\ paid by the district..........00.7 eee 24 
Number of high school pupils transported from other districts 
for whom transportation is paid by other districts.................... 1 
Number of pupils below high school transported from other dis- 
tricts for whom transportation is paid by other districts............ 51 
Total iiumber * transported ¢-anea ne ee 2427 
‘Total numberof days'transportedi............ 284,837 


TEACHERS’ LENGTH OF 


SERVICE IN NEW JERSEY GRADUATES OF 
Oireryeateot. CoS an eae nae 87 Trenton State Normal 34 
Beg hall SORE? PER Chae 149 Montclair State Normal........ 158 
ARV ERLS eaeini Ae a <A a Moe 51 Newark State Normal .......... 664 
SIR VEars) cu Aa cmd eo 196 Glassboro State Normal ...... 1 
TOS 4ayears,. eka tad oe 288 Newark City Normal .......... 133 
Wa L9nvearsik peti eee 368 Paterson State Normal ........ » 6 
20-24, Years atcn tt) eee 365 Jersey City State Normal... 12 
2-22 eveats eel =. ede ee 374 Other Normal: 0). cays 151 
3.0.0 SRV CATS. acta oa ck hae ee. 286 Other Colleges (Ae 13125 
3 Severs: and OV er4. cee ere! Dit All<othets. 2... 9000" 93 

Otalns: et eee 2575 Total .......40 2,375 


Of the above Normal School Graduates 349 are also graduates of 
New Jersey State Teachers Colleges. 


Number of teachers who attended summer schools for six weeks or 
more in.the summer of 19458.3"),,...........0......)..... 0 99 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE SUPERINTENDENT’S 
ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT 


The Superintendent submits the following interpretive supplement 
to the Statistical Report for the school year ending June 30, 1946: 


I. Amplifying Data Covering Distribution of Teachers Employed in 
Various Categories 


1. Total number of “teachers” employed 2,375 
This number includes every certificated 
employee below the level of Superinten- 
dent (teacher-clerk, laboratory assistant, 
and recreation teacher included). 
2. Number of actually organized all-day 
class groups and minimum number of 


teachers required: 


All-day Class 


Minimum Number of 


Groups Teachers Required 
Kindergarten 94 94 
Special 123 123 
Elementary 960 960 
Junior High 95) 111) 
Senior High 436) 531 509) 620 
1,708 Mr: 


While there are 531 organized all-day class groups in the secondary 
schools (junior and senior high), the assignment of 620 teachers is required 
to handle the minimum schedule. The reason is that, in the secondary 
schools, a teacher’s load is 6 periods per day (including study hall) while 
pupils have a 7-period day; therefore, for each 7-period per day group, 
one-sixth additional teacher is required—an addition of 89 teachers— 
making a total of 620 teachers required. The preceding does not include 
other required teachers such as guidance counselors (12), librarians (20), 
and laboratory assistants (18)—-a total of 50—nor does it provide for 
class advisers, corridor supervisors, athletic and dramatic coaches, and 
supervisors of other activities commonly provided in secondary schools. 

In the elementary and special schools, a minimum of 960 and 123 
teachers, respectively, would provide one teacher to each class; however, 
additional teachers are required for shop, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, music, art, libraries, and printing. The total number of teachers 
of special subjects in all elementary and special schools is 199. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Total number of “teachers” (all inclusive) 2,375 
2. Minimum number of assigned teachers—one 

teacher to a class 1/27 
3. Additional teachers necessary to provide instruction 

in special areas noted (50-+199) 249 
4. Actual number of teachers assigned to 

teaching classes in schools 2,046 


Subtracting 2,046 teachers from the grand total of 2,375 teachers, 
the difference is 329 other teachers to be accounted for. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 329 “OTHER TEACHERS” 


Teacher=Clerks i: 05 serene eee ee 73 
(The number of clerks was reduced by 30 
three years ago) 

Directors, Supervisors, and Ass’t Supervisors 26 


Recreationy) eachers ue ae eee ee ee 76 
Priticipals 05. eae et vt ee ee re eee 42 
Head te leachetsigets. on 4 es et 11 
Vice-Principals—Elementary ............... parent 27 
Vice-Principals—Secondary ...........0i..cuseeeee 9 
Hichwschools Chairmen acura ere 14 


‘(one-half supervision) 


Visitin eyed eachers st .ssay tae ie eee oe ee 5 
Psychologists i267. eee cee el ee 4+ 
Research Department (Teacher-Clerk) .......... 1 
Guidance Department (Placement Counselor) 1 
Binet Department (Teachers for testing) ........ 2 


Art Department (2 Teacher-Clerks and 
1 substitute teacher for emergencies) 3 
GafeveriasDepartinentrats.. mela an ee ee 1 
Gortective Gymnastics: one ee es "4 
Speech Improvement Teachers ...................0.. 11 
TeMeranteMusic. Gages Se, peed 3 
Prealth, S88 Sh. ops ie cae ae ee 2 
Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio Deseret 3 
8 


Ttiherantelipranans teehee eee 
Total 329 


In Newark, the community recreation program is charged to educa- 
tion; consequently, the entire staff of the recreation department is also 
charged up as “teachers.” Since the recreation program is an after-school 
activity, the 76 recreation teachers and 3 recreation supervisors (79 in 
all) should be deducted from the total number of ‘“‘teachers” (2,375) 
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which the schools must report as being employed. The actual number of 
teachers assigned to the recognized school program in reality is 2,296, 
instead of 2,375. However, in the computations of this report which 
show pupil-teacher ratios for total school enrollment (Data Table IV) 
the full number, 2,375, has been utilized. 


II. Teachers Added and Decreased During Year 1945-1946 


Teachers Teachers Net 
Added Decreased Increase 
BeniGree iets weer. Beak 17 7 10 
[fiabevfey lis KKed tech eQven ise Sen oon 11 2 9 
Blementary ese ae 27. 21 6 
_ Special Teachers 

and Supervisors ............. 11 1 10 
‘Lota cee 66 ou 35 


The 10 additions under Supervisors include the following: 
2 visiting teachers (added to former staff of 3 by budget provision) 
1 psychologist (returned from war service) 
2 assistant librarians (Department of Libraries, Visual Aids, and 
Radio, previously employed as substitutes) 
2 clerks—Arts Workshop 
2 itinerant librarians for elementary schools 
1 substitute art teacher assigned for daily substitute work in schools 


III. Class Size 


Average class size based on average enrollment— 


Kindersartent reso 2545 
Elementaryiccd me ee ware 34.6 
tenors Elio peer eee 28.4 
Seniors Liighwy ces. ee ewe, 28.1 
SPeGialies Maer ies neat 16.3 
Average class size based on average attendance— 
Rindersarkenvet gaan oe, 18.1 
Blemen tary) vocv see a pee 31.0 
Juniors Lite nye ees ee rete py 
Senior tlighter inane means, 24.8 
Special at tena teat he 13.9 


Note: The average class size recommended by educational authorities 
for the securing of the best results is: 


Elementary school 30 
Secondary school a) 
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IV. Pupil-Teacher Ratio Based on Average Daily Enrollment 
(a) Based on entire number of certificated teachers employed 


by the Board and including the recreation department 


(2,375) eee ASE Se ee 1 to 22.9 

(Excluding the recreation department) ................. 1 to 23.8 

(b) Based on the actually assigned “‘teachers”’ to the schools....1 to 24.3 

Elementary pupil-teacher ratio 4 052.3:-0-2 sy eee 1 to 29.0 

secondary pupil-teacher £atio waesaien eee ee ee 1 to 19:5 

Special:schoolspupil-teachercratioy eye eee ee 1 to 13.4 
OBSERVATIONS 


The average class size for the elementary organization of the city 
schools expressed in terms of average daily enrollment was 34.6 
pupils. 

If one teacher were withdrawn from each school, the average class 
size would jump to 36.4. 

It is plainly evident that by increasing the size of classes and 
withdrawing one teacher only in each elementary school, a reduc- 
tion of 48 teachers can be effected immediately, 

That Newark has reduced the class size in the elementary schools 
to 34.6 is evident. This has been accomplished gradually over the 
last two or three years, and in 1945 in particular. This fact will 
explain why, with a decrease of 1,112 in average enrollment, the 
schools did not eliminate 25 to 30 teachers. It is the conviction of 
the Superintendent that this is a commendable, progressive accom- 
plishment. 
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BONDED INDEBTEDNESS AND SINKING FUND 


School 
Year 


1929-1930 


1930-1931* 


1931-1932 
1932-1933 
1933-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1936 
1936-1937 
1937-1938 
1938-1939 
1939-1940 
1940-1941 
1941-1942 
1942-1943 
1943-1944 
1944-1945 
1945-1946 


*Date of last bond issue for school purposes June 1, 1931. 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1929-1930 to 1945-1946 


Bonded Indebtedness 

$20,172,200. 
21,663,200. 
21,263,200. 
20,458,200. 
19,883,200. 
19,432,200. 
19,031,200. 
18,630,200. 
18,207,200. 
17,776,200. 
17,337,200. 
16,898,200. 
16,394,200. 
15,977,200. 
14,347,200. 
13,086,700. 
10,710,700. 


Sinking Fund 


$3,422,401.58 


3,663,626.85 
4,419,248.80 
4,455,194.85 
45928575 0.99 
4,844,067.76 
Les o 0 
4 2155:25.61 
5,700,376.49 
6,021,464.31 
6,348,454.27 
6,688,254.38 
6,870,104.97 
7,113,882.08 
6,156,427.12 
Ye Oe L297 
4,180,529.47 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ENROLLMENT BY ESSEX COUNTY 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1944 1945 and 1945-1946 


(Current Expense Basis) 


Cost Per Pupil In 
Average Daily Enrollment 


School District 1944-1945 
Hssexybellsava. eee cle eee $263.45 
Wiontclainwame terse Spe ee Oa ¢ 227226 
Glen tRidve: he. stent ee cee eter 251.24 
IN orths@aldwellieeees ect e rete an ee 190.56 
VETO gah fete ieee: ee pene ere ee We ieee 
South Orange-Maplewood .................. 197.36 
Fasta@ ranger seer ietowce. sorta a 198.16 
IN LUT Rot SOU ie Ao SN Oe 197.914 
Wrest O@rangeyits st. ee Loe ee eee 177.49 
Bloonifield {ss +. itt ee eee 182.24 
Millburn) eye ey eee eee, WA 
Gyidwellifownship... cash eee ae 167.92 
Pivin seston’ cee ee ee ee 160.26 
FEV INTSCON Ve, Saas As eee ee 172.84 
Gal davelliled a7 ee a eee IS) Zhe, 
Roseland’ : ies were te Ae ee eee 167.13 
Oran ey, Fikha eae eho eee eee ee 159.68 
Gedar- Groves ote) een cee 164.11 
Noutley:ccetaailis as nel ee are 151.56 


1945-1946 
$259.14 


247.07 
245.25 
218.81 
213.14 
Zu 2a 
210.44 
2022001 
196.06 
194.74 
192595 
188.28 
172-28 
178.84 
177.69 
17:62 
172.06 
171.35 
166.61 
146.05 
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CERTIFICATED AND NON-CERTIFICATED 
PERSONNEL EMPLOYED BY NEWARK 


School 
Year 


1929-1930 
1930-1931 
1931-1932 
1932-1933 
1933-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1936 
1936-1937 
1937-1938 
1938-1939 
1939-1940 
1940-1941 
1941-1942 
1942-1943 
1943-1944 
1944-1945 
1945-1946 


Certificated 
2a 
2,564 
2619 
2,562, 
2,5221% 
Jap We 
DSN 30/2 
2,559Y% 
2,566 
2617 
2.6155 
2,601 
PAV 4 
2,448 14 
2,386 
2,345 
2,380 


*Excludes cafeteria personnel 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1929-1930 to 1945-1946 


Non-Certificated* 


Full Time 
a2 
451 
624 
677 
610 
615 
675 
677 
635 
631 
638 
643 
648 
653 
636 
653 
630 


Part Time 
26 
21 
pips 
ZA 
38 
43 
41 
43 
45 
50 
50 
49 
46 
46 
54 
56 
58 
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NUMBER OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


1929-1930 to 1945-1946 


High School Graduates 


School 

eu Boys Girls Total 
1929-1930 633 570 1,203 
1930-1931 768 650 1,418 
1931-1932 940 839 1,779 
1932-1933 1,012 863 1,875 
1933-1934 Pe LSD 1,034 2,187 
1934-1935 1,329 1,126 2,455 
1935-1936 1,384 1,204 2,588 
1936-1937 iby San 1,268 2,607 
1937-1938 1,400 1,367 2,767 
1938-1939 1,420 pyr 2,972 
1939-1940 1,354 1,556 2,910 
1940-1941 hed, 1,686 33043 
1941-1942 1,380 1725 3,1054 
1942-1943 1,258 1,645 2,903 
1943-1944 131.6 By be 2,669 
1944-1945 1,015 1,473 2,488 


1945-1946 1,062 1,506 2,568 
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